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Save    Your  Money 

And  when  you  get  a  dollar 
deposit  !t  with 


Zion's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co, 

TY7E  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  savings 
"  deposits  in  any  amount,  from  $1.00  to 
$5,000.  Larger  amounts  only  taken  under 
special  arrangements  with  the  President  or 
Cashier.     Write  for  any  information  desired. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  President. 
GEORGE  M.  CANNON,  Cashier. 
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ASK  YOURSELF 


if  you  think  you  can  afford  to  do  without 
insurance  on  your  property?  Think  it  over, 
and  when  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  ruinous  in  cass  of  fire,  come  and 
see  us,  and  we  will  write  you  out  an  insur- 
ance policy  in  the  Home  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Utah  that  will  offer  you  full 
indemnity  in  case  of  your  home  or  property 
being  debtrjyed  by  fire.     Delay  is  danger- 


HOME  FIRE  INSDRiHCE  COMPANY  OF  0  AH. 

BOTH  PHONES  5OO.       26  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.  | 


QOfllilTY  JlllD  VflHiETY 

are  the  strong  features  of  THE  BIG  RE- 
LIABLE STORE.  Nowhere  else  will 
you  find  as  extensive  a  showing  of  really 
good  things  in  practically  all  lines  of 
merchandise  at  such  nominal  prices. 
Each  article  is  representative  of  the  best 
of  its  kind,  and  our  wonderful  assortment 
insures  our  suiting  every  taste  and  every 
purse. 


VOU  CAN  ALWAYS  DO 
BEST  AT 


UTAH'S  GREATEST 
DEPARTMENT  STORE. 


PROSPECTUS    OF 

The  JUVENILE 
INSTRUCTOR 


VOLUME  FORTY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE 


OUR  FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Next  3-ear  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
will  be  forty  years  old.  It  has  found 
its  way  into  the  homes  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  for  thirty-nine  years,  and 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  ]3eseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
to  make  tile  fortieth  anniversar}'  the  most  interesting'  of  its  life.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  magazine  has  been  helpful  in  the  home,  and 
of  late  especially,  an  assistance  to  all  workers  in  tlie  Sunday  School. 
For  the  ensuing  year  there  will  be  some  special  features.  These 
should  induce  all  Sunday  School  workers  to  become  subscribers,  if 
the\'  arc  not  on  the  list  alread\'. 


EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


President.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  editor 
in  chief,  will  continue  his  timelv  arti- 
cles addressed  to  the  Lntter-da\  Saints 
generally,  and  to  tlie  \'onth  of  Zion 
especialK',  on  sub}ects  of  living  interest.  The  assistant  I'diUu's, 
Elders  George  Kexuolds  and  Jiise))li  M.  Tanner,  will  C(nitinue  their 
valuable  contribntions. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  of 
the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


It  is  not  intended  that  this  magazine 
shall  contain  all  that  is  done  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  or  their  conferences, 
but  the  editors  aim  to  print  articles  of 
interest  to  Sunda}'  School  teachers.  The  magazine  will  contain  the 
official  announcements  of  the  Union  Board,  and  as  the  Sunday  School 
is  a  great  aid  to  parents  in  teaching  their  children  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  the  Sunday  School  character  of  the  magazine  should  in- 
sure it  a  place  in  every  home  and  Sunday  School. 


QUERIES  &  ANSWERS 


The  Juvenile  Instructor  will  con- 
tinue  to   answer    questions    pertaining 
to  the   Gospel,   and  give  authoritative 
views  on  all   matters  of   interest  to  the  Latter-da\'  Saints. 


FAITH  PROMOTING 
SERIES 


Interesting  faith  promoting  sketches, 
written  by  missionaries  who  have 
labored  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
will  appear  in  the  volume.  These 
papers  will  show  how  the  Lord  protects  and  provides  for  his  serv- 
ants, and  how  He  is  carr\'ing  on  His  great  and  marvelous  work  among 
the  nations. 


OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS 


For  Our  Little  Folks'  department, 
the  editor  promises  an  original  con- 
tinued stor}'  of  a  "Boy  Shoemaker." 
As  the  young  hero  and  his  associates  meet  with  many  strange,  and 
sometimes  startling  adventures,  the  children  will  find  no  end  of  in- 
terest in  following  them  to  the  close  of  the  volume. 


THE  LETTER  BOX 


Which  affords  the  little  ones  so  much 
pleasure,  is  to  be  greath'  improved  by 
more  careful  culling,  and  the  printing 
of  onl\'  such  letters  and  stories  as  may  be  of  general  interest  to  all 
the  children.  Besides  such  original  sketches  and  stories  and  poems 
as  may  be  furnished  b}-  the  children  themselves  &.nd  their  immediate 
friends,  great  pains  will  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  choice  matter 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  for  their  instruction  and  entertainment. 


CONTINUED    ON     RAGE     T3S 
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THE  FRANCO  PRUSSIAN   WAR.     (I870-I. 


|N  ancient  times  war  was  a  long 
drawn  out  and  cruel  thing,  by 
which  slight  events  entailed 
years  of  suffering;  but  during 
the  last  century,  modern  meth- 
ods of  warfare  have  achieved 
great  results  in  a  very  short 
time.  Events  that  have  been 
crowding  one  upon  another  for 
years, find  their  culmination  in  a 
hasty  word,  an  ill-advised  act, 
or  an  open  affront,  and  the  conflict  that 
arises  may  change  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions and  the  map  of  the  world. 

Few  wars  have  been  of  more  brief  dura- 
tion and  of  more  mighty  import,  than  the 
Franco- Prussian  war.  It  was  not  merely 
a  struggle  between  France  and  Prussia, 
it  was  a  conflict  between  liberty  and  des- 
potism; Catholicism  and  Protestantism; 
it  destroyed  one  empire  and  created  an- 
other; it  did  away  with  the  t(!mporal 
power  of  the  Pope  and  permitted  a  free 
and  united  Italy  to  work  out  its  destiny. 
It  was  not  the  result  of  sudden  passion, 
it  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  in- 
ternational events  that  had  been  piling 
one  upon  another  since  the  time  when  the 
first  Napoleon  trampled  upon  the  Ger- 
man confederation  and  insulted  the  Prus- 


sian queen.  Deep  down  in  the  hearts  of 
the  German  people  had  slumbered  the 
desire  to  avenge  the  affront  and  to  gain 
back  the  territory  that,  since  the  Holy 
Roman  empire  was  founded,  had  belonged 
alternately  to  France  and  Germany,  and 
to  overthrow  the  third  Bonaparte.  The 
various  Germanic  states  had  united  into 
two  confederacies — the  one  Roman  Catho- 
lic, the  other  Protestant,  and  these  viewed 
each  other  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
Prussia  championed  the  Protestant  cause, 
while  Austria  was  the  leader  of  those 
states  which  owned  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  During  the  ten  years  prior  to 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  under  tlie  lead  of  William, 
with  Bismarck  at  the  diplomatic  helm, 
and  Von  Moltke  as  military  commander, 
had  succeeded  iirst  in  wresting  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  from  Denmark,  and  after- 
wards in  humbling  Austria,  breaking  up 
the  south  German  confederacy,  and  in 
uniting  in  a  bond  of  fellowship,  if  not  of 
national  union,  all  the  (lerman- speaking 
principalities  of  central  Europe,  and  it 
had  become  a  power  that  was  not  to  be 
despised. 

In  Italy,  during  the  same  time,  great 
events  had  been  taking  place.  Little  by 
little  thi^  forces  of  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
curtailed   tlie  power  of  the   Pope,   until 
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the  temporal  domains  of  Pius  IX  were  re- 
stricted to  a  small  territory  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  This  Victor  Em- 
manuel could  not  gain  because  Kome  was 
protected  by  French  soldiers,  and  much 
as  France'and  Austria  wished  the  young 
kingdom  of  Italy  destroyed, they  could  not 
see  their  way  clear  to  bring  about  these 


its  government,  affected  the  papacy  and 
stirred  the  feelings  of  France  and  Austria, 
the  only  other  supporters  of  the  papacy 
which  Europe  had  at  the  time. 

Upon  the  throne  of  France  was  Louis 
Napoleon,  known  in  history  as  Napoleon 
III,  a  man  with  the  ambitions,  if  not  the 
ability,  of  his  mighty  uncle.     Coming  to 


EMPEROR    N 

results,  till  the  growing  power  of  Protest- 
ant (Tcrmany  was  ccmpletely  crushed. 
Ki  When  nations  search  for  a  cause  of  war 
it  is  not  difficult  to  be  found.  In  the 
autumn  of  K^Oy  a  revolution  in  Spain  de- 
prived the  Catholic  queen,  Jsabc^lla,  of 
her^thronf!.  Now  Spain  was  insignificant 
among  tlie  nations  of  Europe,  but  it  was 
strongly  Catholic  and  that  which  touched 


APOLEON   in. 

the  throne  in  consequence  of  a  revolution» 
he  had,  through  the  church  and  by  meaua 
of  his  army,  created  a  strong  government 
and  broxight  France  to  such  a  state  of 
prosperity  as  had  not  been  known  since 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  He  had  married 
I'^iigenio  de  Montejo,  a  countess  of  Spain, 
who  lived  for  but  two  purposes,  the  res- 
toration of  Catholicism   throughout  JOu- 
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rope,  and  the  succession  of  her  son  to  a 
greater  empire  than  the  first  Bonaparte 
had  ever  dreamed  of.  It  was  Eugenie 
that  lighted  the  torch  which  was  to  set 
Europe  aflame,  and  that,  instead  of  giv- 
ing her  what  she  fondlj-  dreamed,  was  to 
destroy  forever  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  overthrow  the  empire  of  her  hus- 
band, send  her  son  to  die  among  savages 
far  from  his  beloved  France,  while  she 
herself,  was  to  live  on  in  bitter  widow- 
hood, dependent  upon  the  charity  of  a 
nation  whom  she  once  despised. 

For  some  months  no  eligible  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  presented  himself. 
Finally  the  Republican  party  of  that  na- 
tion considered  that  Prince  Leopold  of 
HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen  was  the  suit- 
able subject  for  the  suffrages  of  the  Span- 
ish people.  The  house  of  HohenzoDern- 
Sigmaringen  was  directly  connected  with 
the  reigning  family  of  Prussia.  Its  sym- 
pathies were  Protestant  rather  than  Catho- 
lic, and  the  election  of  one  of  its  house 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  would  be  a  tri- 
umph for  the  reformed  faith,  a  victory 
for  young  and  progressive  Germany,  an 
insult  to  France,  a  slight  to  Austria,  an 
affront  to  the  Pope.  For  a  year  Prince 
Leopold  debated  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  accept  tlie  honor  thrust  upon  him. 

In  France  the  war  party  grew  strong 
and  Louis  Napoleon  endeavored  to  aug- 
ment his  strength  by  alliances  with  Aus- 
tria and  the  south  German  confederation. 
Later  on  his  alliances  were  to  come  to 
naught,  his  hopes  were  to  be  proved 
groiindless;  for  while  Austria  sympa- 
thized with  France,  she  was  powerless  to 
act,  and  the  south  German  states,  upon 
whose  friendship  Napoleon  relied,  were 
to  transfer  their  entire  strength  to  the 
cause  of  Prussia,  and  to  become  factors 
in  the  formation  of  the  United  Father- 
land that  is  today  the  greatest  military 
power  in  the  world.  In  the  summer  of 
1870  Leopold  formally  accepted  the  crown 


which  had  been  otfered  him  by  the  Span- 
ish Cortes.  At  once  there  broke  out  in 
the  French  press  a  storm  of  indignation 
against  Prussia.  The  war  party  in  France 
swept  everything  before  it.  Benedetti,  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  Prussian  court, 
demanded  that  the  king  should  insist  up- 
on the  resignation  of  the  Prince  of  Ho- 
henzoUern.  With  this  demand  William 
was  unwilling  to  comply.  However,  when 
Leopold  did  actually  withdraw  from  the- 
candidature,  on  July  12th,  William  stated 
thatthis  was  done  with  his  entire  appro- 
bation. It  would  seem  that  France  could 
demand  no  more;  biit  Eugenie  and  the 
war  party  were  not  satisfied.  France  re- 
echoed with  the  cry  'On  to  Berlin,"  and 
Benedetti  now  presented  demands  so  in- 
solent that  the  Prussian  sovereign  was 
not  onlj-  unable  to  comply  with  them,  but 
was  unable  to  receive  the  communication 
of  the  French  embassador. 

In  Paris  it  was  stated  that  the  emperor 
had  publicly  insulted  the  embassador  at 
Ems;  but  history  has  failed  to  prove  this- 
assertion.  However,  the  telegram  pro- 
duced its  effect  and,  largely  influenced  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  war  was  declared 
on  July  14th.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling 
of  the  French  people  against  Germany 
that  only  ten  votes  were  given  in  the  as- 
sembly against  the  grant  demanded  for  the 
war.  At  this  time  France  could  place  in 
the  field  250.000  men,  while  Prussia, even 
without  reckoning  on  any  assistance  from 
southern  Germany,  and  after  allowing  for 
three  army  corps  that  might  be  needed  to 
watch  Austria  and  Denmark,  could  begin 
the  campaign  with  330,000  men.  Austria 
upon  whose  aid  Napoleon  had  counted, 
had  enough  to  do  to  look  after  her  own 
interests,  for  her  old  antagonist,  Italy, 
was  watching  her  every  movement,  and  • 
the  declaration  of  war  by  Napoleon 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops 
from  Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
army  of    Victor  Emmanuel  entered  the 
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""Holy  C;ty"  in  triumph.  The  temporal 
power  of  tlie  Pope,  which  had  lasted  for 
more  than  eleven  hundred  years  vanished 
in  a  night,  and  united  Italy  was  free  to 
unite  with  the  house  of  Prussia  in  case 
Austria  showed  the  warlike  hand. 

The  French  emperor  was  aware  of  the 
numerical  inferiority  of  his  army  to  that 
of  Prussia.  He  hoped,  however,  by  an 
extremely  rapid  movement  to  penetrate 
Germany  before  the  Prussian  army  could 
assemble,  and  after  forcing  the  south  Ger- 
man princes  into  neutrality,  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  Austria  and  overrun 
the  Prussian  domain.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  move  forward  with  three  great 
armies,  and  never  before  was  such  a  blat- 
ant preparation  for  a  campaign  made. 
All  Europe  listened  for  the  rush  of  the 
invader  and  for  thetirst  notes  of  triumph  of 
the  French  army  beyond  the  Rhine.  But 
week  after  week  iDassed  and  the  silence 
was  unbroken.  The  stories,  increditable 
to  those  who  first  heard  them,  were  per- 
fectly true.  On  the  German  frontier 
actual  famine  existed  among  the  advance 
posts  of  the  enemy,  and  Frencli  soldiers 
were  made  pri&oners  while  digging  in 
piotato   fields   to   keep   tliemselves   alive. 


France  was  woefully  unprepared  for  the 
struggle  into  which  she  had  entered. 

Not  only  was  the  imperial  military  or- 
ganization rotten  to  the  core,  but  the 
looseness,  vulgar  splendor,  and  baseness 
of  the  court  itself,  had  infected  every 
branch  of  the  service.  The  contest  was 
really  one  of  the  depravity  of  a  sunken 
nation,  against  the  manliness  and  truth 
of  another  power  that  was  growing  each 
day  in  honor  and  virtue.  It  was  August 
2nd  when  the  gathering  forces  of  the  Ger- 
mans, over  380,000  strong,  lay  behind  the 
Lauter  and  Saar.  Napoleon  had  his  army 
stretched  out  along  the  whole  frontier, 
and  seemed  absolutely  unaware  of  Ihe 
forces  that  confronted  him.  He  knew 
vaguely,  that  somewhere  in  front  of  his 
army  the  enemy  was  entrenched,  and,  on 
this  date,  he  advanced  2.5,000  men  iip- 
on  the  garrison  of  Saarbruecken.  This 
was  the  first  formal  engagement  of  the 
war.  It  was  a  victory  of  25,000  French 
over  2,500  Prussians,  and  was  the  only 
crumb  of  consolation  which  the  French 
army  received  during  the  entire  cam- 
paign. 

W. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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IV.  and   vines.     On  either  side    of  the  road 

may   be  seen  beautiful  groves  of   stately 

palms,  in  the  midst  of  which   nestle  here 

_    _  |ii_xxi.iwj^i.^j    lo    i,i.<^    ovi^uiiv.   vn.-      and    there    the   thatched    houses  of    the 

IyI      and  seaport  of  central  Cuba,  and      natives.     In  the  construction  of  the  road 

it  has  become  necessary  to  make  cuts 
through  extensive  liills.  The  sides  of  the 
cuts  soon  cover  tli('nis<'lves  witli  a  lux- 
uriant growtli  of  vegetation,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  having  been  cut  througli 
carpeted  with  a  heavy  growth  of  grasses      dense  clusters  of    vint's  is  given    to    the 


A  VISIT  TO  M.\TANZA,S. 

ATANZAS  is  the  second  city 
and  seaport  of  central  Cuba,  and 
is  located  about  sixty  miles  east 
of  Havana.  It  is  easily  reached 
bv  a  railroad  that  runs  through  one  of 
the  most  charming  landscapes  of  the 
world.      On    all     sides,    the    ground    is 


MATANZAS— ON   THE   WAY   TO   THE   BELLAMAR   CAVES. 


road.  Grass  is  everywhere  in  abundance, 
with  insufEcient  herds  of  cattle  to  feed  it  oft' 

The  service  on  the  railroad  is  fairly 
good.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany to  make  use  of  native  labor  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  has  given  encourage- 
ment to  tlie  Cubans.  Eailroads  are  rap- 
idly exploiting  the  resources  of  the  island, 
and  from  the  abundance  of  both  passen- 
ger and  freight  traffic,  they  appear  to  be 
doing  well.  The  road  continiies  beyond 
Matanzas  clear  across  the  island  to  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  The  rate  of  travel 
scarcely  exceeds  eighteen  miles  an   hour. 

At  the  Matanzas  station  numerous  car- 
riages await  the  tourists.  Their  tariff  is 
somewhat  high,  because  heretofore  trav- 
elers of  considerable  wealth  have  been 
liberal  in  meeting  the  exactions  of  the 
coachmen.  Latterly  conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  excursionists  are  people 
compelled  to  practice  economy,  so  that 
"Jewing  down"  is  quite  common. 

The  city  of   Matanzas  is  worthy  of   a 


visit  on  its  own  account,  but  the  two 
chief_  attractions  are  the  caves  of  Bella- 
mar  and  the  celebrated  valley  of  Yumuri. 
This  tropical  little  valley  was  pronounced 
by  Humboldt  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  It  is  five  or  six  miles  in  diameter 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  saucer  set 
down  in  the  midst  of  rolling  hills. 
Through  its  center  the  Yumuri  river 
winds  its  way  gently,  almost  impercept- 
ibly along.  The  surrounding  hills  are 
from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  valley.  On  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  hills  stands  a  Cath- 
olic church,  from  which  the  valley  may 
be  seen  to  great  advantage.  Between  the 
church  and  the  bay  the  city  of  Matanzas 
stands  on  the  sloping  hill  that  overlooks 
the  harbor.  It  is  said  that  the  valley 
possesses  a  cool,  refreshing  atmosphere 
even  during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  The 
cool  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  are  drawn 
up  the  canyon  through  which  the  river 
passes  into  the  bay. 


VALLEY  OF   YUMURL 


The  appearance  of  the  valley  is  charm- 
ing beyond  description,  and  the  rich  veg- 
etation proclaims  here  as  elsewhere  the 
prodigality  of  nature.  From  the  hillside 
the  road  wends  its  way  down  to  the  city, 
in  which  there  is  an  air  of  charming  re- 
pose. Yon  stop  for  refreshments  and 
your  surroundings  invite  you  to  loiter, 
and  you  say  to  yourself.  What  a  beautiful 
thing  it  is  to  be  at  ease!  It  is  beautiful 
in  others,  but  you  soon  grow  restless  and 
want  to  see  the  "next." 

Passing  down  through  the  narrow, 
rock-paved  streets  you  cross  the  river  and 
drive  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  the  .city  to  the  Bella uiar  caves. 
Their  mouth  is  about  tlircc  hundred  feet 
above  the  bay,  on  tin;  sloping  plateau 
that  stands  opposite;  the  wiiarf.  l''or  three 
miles  these  marvelous  wonders  of  nature 
extend  their  labyrinths,    until   in    places 


they  sink  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  chambers  of  the  caves  are  not  spa- 
cious like  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  are  rather  noted  for  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  their  stalagmite  and 
stalactite  formations.  These  lime  forma- 
tions are  like  crystals,  and  furnish  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  shapes.  Some  are 
almost  transparent.  It  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  be  broken  off.  I  stepped 
to  an  out-of-the-way  place  and  broke  off  a 
pretty  little  stalactite  that  resembled  an 
icicle.  I  paid  the  penalty,  for  my  hand 
was  ciuite  badly  cut  on  one  side  by  the 
stub  and  by  the  part  I  removed  on  th& 
thumb.     It  is  like  breaking  glass. 

Matanzas  was  founded  in  the  year 
W.)'.\.  Today  it  is  a  port  of  shipment  for 
grcvit  (fuantities  of  sugar,  rum  and  molas- 
S(;s.  Tlu!  population  is  given  at  '1'.I,I5M'4.. 
It  was  told  by  an  American  who  was   ir» 
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Matanzas  at  the  time  Cuba  was  taken  by 
the  United  States,  that  one  of  our  war- 
ships approached  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  and  threw  a  cannon  ball  into  the  city. 


It  killed  an  ox  standing  in  the  street  and 
threw  the  people  into  great  consternation. 
They  seemed  to  be  in  despair,because  they 
did  not  know  just  how  to  "surrender." 


BRUCE  HOLMES'  CHRISTMAS  SERVICE. 


,0  look  at  the  sky,  Albert!  An- 
other storm,  such  as  we  had 
a  year  ago,  is  coming;  and  moth- 
er will  be  worried  to  death  if  we 
do  not  get  to  her  place  before  the  bliz- 
zard sets  in.  Let's  drop  everything,  and 
start  now." 

Mrs.  Albert  Williams  emphasized  this 
speech  by  moving  quickly  from  the  table 
at  which  the  family  had  just  breakfasted, 
and  wiping  the  baby's  face  and  hands  with 
a  damp  cloth. 

"It  will  take  some  time  to  finish  mend- 
ing the  calf-pen,"  began  Mr.  Williams; 
but  his  wife  interrupted  him  with  "Can't 
Bruce  do  it?  If  we  don't  start  now,  we 
shall  not  go  at  all;  and  mother  will  be 
sick  if  we  fail,  as  we  did  last  winter,  to 
spend  Christmas  with  her." 

"Bruce,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  addressing 
a'  fourteen-year-old  boy,  who  stood  at  the 
door  awaiting  directions,  "can  you  finish 
nailing  those  boards  over  the  cracks  in 
the  calf-pen  by  yourself?" 

"I  can  try;  perhaps  I  can  do  it;  yes,  I 
think  I  can,"  was  the  boy's  careful  reply. 

"All  right,  "  said  Mr.  Williams.  "You 
can  always  do  what  you  think  you  can,  I 
notice,  Bruce.  Now  you  hitch  up  the 
horses,  and  we'll  all  be  ready,  won't  we, 
Martha?" 

"Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  baby  and 
Mattie  and  myself  wrapped  up,"  Martha 
answered,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  now 
that  things  were  moving  her  way. 


Bert,  a  seven-year-old  boy,  hastened  to 
get  his  coat  and  mittens  on,  and  seizing 
his  cap,  ran  after  Bruce,  who  had  gone  to 
get  the  team  ready. 

"Take  care,  Bert!"  said  Bruce,  as  the 
former  nearly  tumbled  under  the  horses 
in  an  eagerness  to  say  something  to  the 
latter. 

Bert  steadied  himself,  and  began  to 
talk.  "You  are  going  with  us  to  spend 
Christmas  at  grandma's,  ain't  you, Bruce?" 
he  said. 

"No,  Bertie,"  Bruce  answered  in  a  de- 
jected voice,  "I  have  to  stay  and  see  to 
things  here." 

"No,  you  don't,"  whimpered  Bert,  half 
crying.  "I  want  you  to  go  with  iis  and 
finish  telling  me  the  story  of  George 
Washington  when  he  was  a  boy." 

"I'd  like  to  go,"  said  Bruce,  as  he  pat- 
ted the  hip  of  the  young  horse  before 
fastening  the  tug  behind  him,  but  I  can't, 
because  your  father  wants  me  to  stay 
here.  You  stay  with  me,  Bert,  and  I'll 
finish  the  story  and  read  a  lot  of  good 
things  out  of  my  books.  Stay,  that's  a 
good  boy,  Bert!  You  see,  it  will  be  aw- 
fully lonesome  for  me  all  alone;  but  you 
and  I  together  could  have  a  first-rate 
time." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  stay!"  said  Bert, 
"I  want  to  go  to  grandma's,  and  I  want 
you  to  go,  too.  Tell  papa  yoii  want  to 
go,  and  he'll  let  you."  And  Bert  ran  to 
the  house  to  take  up  an  argument  with 
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his  parents  in  favor  of  Bruce's  making 
one  of  the  Christmas  party. 

Bruce  Holmes  was  Bert  Williams' 
"hero"  just  then,  and  Bert's  feelings 
chafed  against  the  proposition  of  being 
separated  from  his  hero  for  Christmas, 
the  most  important  time  of  the  whole 
year. 

Williams  Springs,  the  home  of  Albert 
Williams  and  family,  had  also  been 
Bruce's  stopping  place  for  the  last 
eighteen  months.  He  had  been  an  or- 
phan for. three  years.  Had  been  picked 
up  by  a  cattle  man,  who  started  to  take 
him  to  California,  but  meeting  his  nephew 
at  Williams  Springs,  the  man  concluded 
he  did  not  need  Bruce;  and  left  him  there. 
Mr.  Williams  gave  him  shelter  and  board, 
and  the  boy  was  grateful.  A.nd  without 
entering  into  any  bargain  as  to  pay  for 
his  work,  he  had  remained  and  worked 
very  faithfully,  and  said  nothing  but 
"Thank  you''  when  Williams  had  given 
him  some  of  his  cast-off  clothing,  which 
Mrs.  Williams  kindly  fixed  in  some  sort 
of  shape  so  that  Bruce  could  wear  them. 

For  all  this  seeming  excessive  meek- 
ness, Bruce  Holmes  was  a  manly  boy. 
And  Bert  felt  himself  considerably  ele- 
vated by  being  an  associate  of  his.  He 
often  heard  his  father  telling  his  mother 
what  a  great  help  Bruce  was  to  him,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  the  boy  took  in 
everything  about  the  place.  He  had  even 
said  that  Bruce  was  worth  more  than  half 
a  dozen  men,  when  by  his  ready  tact  and 
courageous  exertions  he  had  prevented 
the  driving  off  of  all  the  stock  on  the 
ranch,  by  some  cattlemen  who  passed  that 
way  with  a  large  herd. 

And  liert  had  also  heard  his  mother 
say  that  she  was  glad  to  have  liim  with 
Bruce  as  much  as  possible,  for  it  im- 
proved liim  so  much — he  was  not  half  so 
cowardly  as  before  Bruce  came,  and 
minded  what  she  said  a  great  deal  better. 
B(-rt  felt  as  though  he   would   soon   be  a 


man  if  he  could  only  keep  close  to  Bruce. 

He  knew  perfectly  well  that  morning, 
he  would  only  have  to  ask  his  parents  to 
let  him  stay  with  Bruce  to  get  their  con- 
sent, that  they  would  really  rather  leave 
him  in  Bruce's  care  than  to  have  to  both- 
er with  him  themselves.  But  that  was 
not  what  he  wanted.  He  could  not  think 
of  foregoing  the  delights  of  a  Christmas 
spent  at  grandma's,  not  even  for  the  in- 
expressible pleasure  of  being  with  Bruce. 
But  he  wanted  Bruce  to  go  with  them  to 
grandma's,  and  for  this  he  pleaded  hero- 
ically, bi;t  to  no  purpose.  Bruce  was  the 
only  one  to  stay  and  attend  to  the  cows 
and  other  things. 

Bert  was  still  remonstrating,  when  his 
father  picked  him  up  and  bundled  him 
into  the  closely  covered,  light  spring 
wagon.  He  would  have  screamed  and 
kicked  had  he  not  just  then  remembered 
something  Bruce  told  him  the  day  before. 
That  "it  is  always  more  manly  in  a  boy  to 
do  as  his  parents  wish  him  to,  than  to 
trouble  them  by  trying  to  carry  a  point 
to  which  they  object."  Of  coiirse  Bruce 
knew  all  about  it.  And  Bert's  great  idea 
was  to  become  manly  as  Bruce  was,  to 
learn  just  as  much  as  Bruce  knew,  and 
to  act  and  be  exactly  like  Bruce;  so  he 
thought,  "I  must  behave  myself,  and  let 
grandma  see  how  much  improved    I  am." 

Bruce  looked  wistfully  after  the  wagon 
as  it  rolled  away,  leaving  liim  alone,  but 
for  the  animals  on  the  ranch.  It  did 
seem  lonesome,  but  he  consoled  him- 
self with  the  tiiouglit  that  he  could 
read  in  some  of  his  books  when  he  was 
not  at  work,  and  find  good  companionship 
there.  That  thought  was  in  keeping  with 
the  tenderly  cherished  teachings  of  his 
sainted  father  and  mother. 

He  gave  a  sigh,  and  thert  turned  ijuick- 
ly  to  the  work  of  nailing  boards  over  the 
cracks  in  liie  calf-pen,  something  that 
would  have  been  done  long  before  had 
not  all   t\w  hands  on  th(>  ranch  been  kept 
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busy  with  other  things.  They  had  all 
gone  now,  every  one,  to  something  more 
pleasant  for  Christmas  than  Williams 
Springs  ranch  offered. 

However  hard  he  worked,  Bruce  could 
not  help  a  great  lump  of  loneliness  rising 
in  his  throat,  and  making  him  feel  suffo- 
cated and  sick. 

But  he  worked  well,  and  when  it  was 
time  for  him  to  go  to  his  lonely  dinner, 
he  had  completed  the  task  Mr.  WilLams 
had  left  for  him.  And  it  was  well  he  had; 
for  the  threatened  cold  storm  of  wind  and 
sleet  had  commenced  in  earnest.  He 
went  into  the  house  and  replenished  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  put  some  food  to  warm 
that  had  been  left  for  him. 

As  he  seated  himself  in  a  chair  by  the 
stove,  he  felt  tired,  for  he  had  worked 
with  all  his  might.  He  was  homesick 
and  discouraged,  and  as  he  leaned  his  el- 
bow upon  his  knee  and  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  great  tears  welled  iip  in  his  eyes 
and  dropped  out  upoa  the  floor. 

"Oh,  I  am  a  lonely  thing  on  the  earth!" 
he  said  to  himself.  "No  relative  in 
all  the  world — not  even  friends  that  care 
to  have  me  spend  Christmas  with  them." 
"Yes,  little  Bruce, there  is  one  friend  who 
cares  a  great  deal  for  you!  One  that  will 
stay  with  you.  and  share  your  Christmas, 
however  plain  it  may  be;  one  that  feels 
your  sorrows  keenly,  and  will  stand  by 
you  through  thick  and  thin,  if  you  will 
only  look  up  and  say  you  recognize  the 
honest  sympathy  now  offered  you.  Oh, 
Bruce!  I  do  love  you,  and  pity  you  and 
weep  with  you,  from  the  innermost  depths 
of  my  faithful  heart!" 

This  gentle,  soothing  declaration  was 
whined  into  Burce's  ear  by  "Leap,"  his 
great,  tender-hearted  dog. 

Leap  was  not  an  ordinary  dog,  although 
he  had  no  special  pedigree.  He  was  just 
a  splendid  mixture  of  St.  Bernard,  New- 
foundland and  Collie.  He  had  happened 
to  be  left  at  Williams  Springs  at  about 


the  same  time  and  in  much  the  same  way 
that  Bruce  had  been;  and  as  neither  of 
them  belonged  to  anyone,  nor  had  anyone 
belonging  to  him,  a  sort  of  good  comrade- 
ship had  grown  up  between  them,  until 
they  felt  that  they  at  least  belonged  to 
each  other. 

The  boy  readily  understood  the  almost 
human  canine  utterances,  which  were 
plentifully  accompanied  with  coaxing 
demonstrations  of  fidelity  and  perfect 
trust.  And  throwing  his  arms  gratefully 
around  that  humble  pleader  for  his 
friendship,  he  laid  his  face  affectionately 
against  the  woolly  neck  and  gave  full  vent 
to  the  pent-up  longings  of  his  lonely  little 
heart. 

"You  are  good  to  me,  Leap!"  Bruce 
said  when  he  could  speak;  and  he  looked 
into  the  kind,  intelligent  eyes  of  the  dog, 
and  patted  his  noble  head.  "You  are  bet- 
ter to  me  than  little  Bert,  for  all  he  tells . 
so  much  of  thinking  such  a  lot  of  me. 
You  could  have  gone  with  the  rest  of 
them — no  one  would  have  lold  you  not 
to;  but  you  didn't,  you  stayed  with  me, 
and  I  thank  you.  I  won't  feel  so  lone- 
some now,  because  you  are  with  me,  and 
care  for  me.  Bert  wanted  a  story  about 
General  Washington.  You  don't  care  to 
hear  about  George  Washington,  do  you, 
Leap?" 

"Hullo  there!  Anyone  alive  around 
here?"  called  a  heavy  voice  at  the  door. 
Bruce  hastily  wiped  his  face  and  ran  and 
opened  the  door,  while  Leap  gave  a  mild 
exclamation,  between  a  bark  and  a  growl, 
which  properly  interpreted  meant,  "You 
are  welcome  if  you're  friendly,  but  we  want 
no  hard  cases  here." 

As  Bruce  opened  the  door  a  horse's 
head  was  thrust  inside,  covered  thickly 
with  frozen  snow  and  sleet.  Then  a  man 
swung  himself  from  the  back  of  the  quiv- 
ering animal,  threw  the  rein  over  a  post 
by  the  door,  and  pushed  up  to  the  fire. 
"Great  gxms!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  thick. 
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stammering  voice.  "I  am  nearly  froze 
dead.  Where's  Williams  and  everybody 
else?" 

"They're  all  gone,"  replied  Bruce,  "ev- 
erybody but  me,  away  to  spend  Christmas 
with  their  friends.  Sit  down  and  warm 
yourself,  and  I'll  feed  and  take  care  of 
your  horse." 

"No,  no,  you  gosling!  Don't  you  go 
out  in  this  storm.  You'd  be  blown  away 
in  a  minute,  or  freeze  to  death.  Just  let 
the  horse  stand  there  under  the  house 
shed  a  few  minutes,  while  I  get  a  bit  of 
a  warm,  and  then  I'm  going  on,"  said  the 
man. 

"Yoii  don't  mean  to  leave  here  today, 
surely,"  said  Bruce.  "You  are  liable  to 
be  frozen  if  you  do.  Why  not  stay  here, 
Pete,  and  spend  Christmas  with  me?" 

Brvice  said  "Pete,"  because  the  young 
man  was  one  with  whom  he  was  quite  fa- 
miliar. But  Pete  paid  no  attention  to 
the  boy's  invitation   for    him  to  remain. 

"I'm  going  down  to  the  Fort,  where 
there  is  to  be  a  dance  this  evening,"  he 
said. 

"Will  you  not  be  likely  to  freeze,  or  at 
least  to  suffer  greatly  ?  You  can  hear  the 
storm  growing  fiercer  all  the  time,"  said 
Bruce. 

"Yes,  its  somewhat  risky,"  Pete  answ- 
ered, "But  I  know  the  country  so  well, 
and  its  only  nine  miles  farther.  I  shall 
make  it  all  right.  But,  oh,  say  Bruce, 
yoti  keep  up  a  good  fire  all  night,  will 
you?  There  are  a  couple  of  fellows  back 
there  in  the  canyon  who  are  strangers  in 
these  parts,  and  they  are  liable  to  come 
in  any  time  half  frozen,  if  they  weather 
the  storm  and  get  here  at  all." 

"Why  didn't  you  keep  with  them,  and 
bring  them  along  with  you?"  asked  Bruce. 

"Why,  you  see,  they  are  afoot  and  my 
one  horse  couldn't  do  anytliing  for  tliree 
of  us.  She  wallowed  belly  deep  in  the 
snow  all  the  way  from  Pine  Grove  to  the 
Blue  Rocks.    Those  men  came  to  the  Big 


Bend  on  horseback,  and  some  fool  there 
persuaded  them  to  leave  their  horses  and 
come  on  down  the  canyon  on  foot,  telling 
them  about  that  fellow  who  was  either 
frozen  to  death  or  killed  when  his  horse 
went  off  over  the  ledge  a  year  ago.  They 
were  idiots  enough  to  listen,  and  believed 
they  would  be  safer  on  foot  than  on 
horses,  and  that  they  could  make  their 
way  to  the  Fort  all  right  hoofing  it.  But 
betwoen  you  and  me,  Bruce,  don't  believe 
they  will  come  out  alive!" 

"Pete  Werner!"  cried  Bruce,  at  this 
positive  declaration,  "that's  awful  to  think 
of.  Can't  we  do  something  to  help 
them?" 

"What  could  we  do,  you  giimp?"  Pete 
exclaimed,  impatiently.  "If  I  could  do 
anything,  I'd  have  done  it  when  I  passed 
them  up  there  in  the  mountains.  They 
were  pretty  well  tuckered  then,  and  the 
storm  has  grown  worse  all  the  time!" 

Pete  was  sitting  with  his  feet  on  the 
stove  hearth,  and  was  nodding.  Briice 
knew  he  had  been  drinking,  or  he  would 
have  been  bright  enough  to  think  up 
some  kind  of  a  way  of  helping  those  two 
men  out,  whom  he  had  mercilessly  left  to 
perish  in  the  snow.  And  he  would  not 
be  calling  other  people  fools  and  idiots 
if  he  had  not  been  foolishly  drunk  him- 
self. 

"Come  on,  Werner,  and  eat  dinner  with 
me,"  Bruce  said,  jogging  the  chair  Pete 
was  sitting  in  as  he  moved  about,  dishing 
the  "warmed  up"  victuals. 

Pete  started  up. 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  to  eat,  I  must  go  on," 
he  said. 

"You  need  to  eat,  and  so  does  yoiir 
horse,"  said  Bruce.  "I  don't  believe  the 
poor  thing  can  take  you  to  the  Fort  this 
afternoon,  if  it  isn't  fed  and  watered,  and 
rested  for  an  liour.  You  sit  down  and  go 
to  eating,  and  I  will  tend  to  the  horse, 
and  then  I'll  eat  too." 

Pete  followed  Bruce's  directions  with- 
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out  further  argiimont,  and  when  he  began 
eating  he  found  that  he  really  was  in  need 
of  food. 

As  Bruce  went  out  to  care  for  the 
horse  that  was  shivering  at  the  door,  fac- 
ing the  freezing  storm,  he  was  saying  to 
himself,  "If  Pete  Werner  doesn't  look  out 
he'll  be  a  dead  man  himself  before  night. 

He  has  two  liquor  flasks  in  his  overcoat 
pockets,  and  when  he  goes  on  riding  I  sup- 
pose he'll  go  on  drinking.  I've  heard  it 
said,  too,  that  a  drunken  man  will  freeze 
ever  so  much  quicker  than  one  that  doesn't 
drink.  I  wish  I  could  get  that  liquor 
away  from  him,  and  maybe  he'd  go  on  to 
the  Fort  all  right.  I'd  like  to  save  him  if 
I  could,  if  he  has  left  those  twQ  men  to 
die  in  the  storm  instead  of  rushing  things 
to  save  them." 

After  he  had  watered  and  fed  the 
horse,  and  given  her  a  little  "rub  down" 
with  a  gunny-sack,  he  returned  to  the 
house,  and  found  that  Pete  had  finished 
his  meal,  and  was  again  snoozing  in  front 
of  the  fire. 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  get  him  to  take  off 
his  overcoat  and  lie  down.  If  he  would, 
I  could  manage  the  rest,  I  think,"  Briice 
said,  looking  at  the  red,  swollen  face  of 
his  visitor,  while  he  rubbed  his  own  hands 
to  warm  them. 

"Pete,"  he  said,jogging  the  chair,  "come 
and  lay  down  here  on  the  bed  and  get 
half  an  hour's  good  rest  while  your  mare 
finishes  her  feed.  It  will  make  you  bet- 
ter able  to  go  out  into  the  cold  storm 
again,  and  brighter  for  the  dance  to- 
night." 

"Heh!"  grimted  Pete.  "No,  I  must  go 
on." 

"  Yoiir  horse  hasn't  finished  eating  yet," 
said  Bruce,  "and  you  could  just  take  a 
comfortable  nap  while  she  does." 

Pete  shook  himself  and  half  tumbled 
over,  trying  to  raise  his  arms  up  to 
stretch  them. 

"Come,  take  your  great  coat  off,  and  lie 


down  and  rest  yourself  while  I  eat,"  said 
Bruce,  "and  then  I'll  saddle  up  for  you." 

Pete  gave  his  arms  another  lift,  and 
then,  thrusting  one  of  them  toward  Bruce 
he  said,  "Well,  here,  help  nie  to  unhar- 
ness, and  blamed  if  I  don't  tumble  onto 
that  bed  for  a  few  shakes.  You're  the 
right  sort,  Bruce,  you  know  that  what  is 
what  is  what!  Don't  let  me  sleep  more 
than  half  an  hour." 

And  in  two  minutes  more,  he  was 
stretched  on  the  bed  and  snoring  vigor- 
ously. 

Bruce  waited  only  till  sure  Pete  was 
sound  asleep,  and  then,  very  cautiously, 
took  the  two  liquor  flasks  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  overcoat  which  had  been  hung 
on  the  chair  by  the  fire.  One  flask  he 
found  nearly  emptied,  the  other  almost 
full.  The  first  he  returned  to  the  pocket 
as  it  was.  From  the  other  he  poured  the 
contents  into  a  tin  canteen,  filled  the  flask 
with  water,  and  then  returned  it  also  to 
the  pocket.  The  canteen,  afler  corking 
carefully,  he  hid  in  a  bag  of  hops  that 
hung  by  the  chimney. 

Both  Bruce  and  Leap  were  hungry 
enough  now  to  be  glad  to  eat  their  dinner, 
even  tliough  it  had  to  be  warmed  over  the 
second  time.  As  the  boy  and  the  dog 
finished  their  meal,  the  former  remem- 
bered that  Pete  was  to  be  wakened.  He 
rushed  out  and  quickly  saddled  the  horse 
and  led  her  to  the  door  again. 

"Pete!"  he  called,  shaking  the  sleeper, 
vigorously,  "wake  up!  Here's  your 
liorse  at  the  door,  waiting  to  take  you  to 
the  Fort.     But  the  storm  is  terrific  now."^ 

"Great  guns!"  roared  Pete.  "Why 
didn't  you  wake  me  sooner?  Where's  my 
coat?" 

"Here  it  is,  all  warm  for  you,"  said 
Bruce,  holding  it  ready  for  Pete  to  get 
into.  "You're  better  fitted  to  travel  for 
the  dinner  and  rest  yoia've  liad,  and  so  is 
your  horse." 

"Much  obliged,  goodbye,"  were  Pete's 
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only  comments  as   he  mounted  his  horse 
and  whirled  away  in   the  blinding  storm. 

Bruce  never  heard  the  straight  story  of 
what  Pete's  feelings  were  when  he  dis- 
overed  that  "'strategy"  had  been  used 
and  his  licjuor  '"spirited  away''  while  he 
slept.  He  did  hear  though,  months  after- 
wards, that  Pete  told  around  the  Fort 
that  that  little  Bruce,  at  Williams 
Springs,  could  take  more  liquor  in  a 
short  time,  and  not  show  any  etfects  of  it 
than  any  old  toper  he  ever  came  across. 

Bruce  and  Leap  watched  Pete  for  the 
moment  his  form  was  visible,  then  turned 
in  and  closed  the  door.  They  were  alone 
again. 

"Leap,"  Bruce  exclaimed,  presently, 
falling  into  a  chair  and  taking  the  dog's 
face  between  his  hands,  do  you  know 
what  we've  got  to  do?" 

The  dog  whined  that  he  didn't. 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Bruce, 
"But  I  mustn't  sit  here  to  do  it.  I've  got 
to  go  out  in  this  storm  and  save  those 
two  men.'" 

And  he  immediately  set  to  work  to 
make  ready  for  the  perilous  expedition  he 
was  undertaking. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  these  old  boots  of 
Mr.  Williams'  are  a  mile  too  big  for  me," 
he  said  to  Leap,  who  crouched  beside 
him  as  he  pulled  them  off.  took  what  ever 
pieces  of  cloth  he  could  find  handy,  and 
wrapping  his  feet  in  several  thicknesses, 
drew  the  boots  over  them. 

"You  will  have  to  stay  here,  Leap,"  he 
said.     The  dog  whined  sadly. 

"Oh  be  still,  and  don't  make  such  a 
fuss  about  it,"  the  boy  continued,  going 
on  all  the  while  with  his  preparations. 
"This  is  no  time  for  sentimental  nonsense. 
There  are  two  human  lives  at  stake,  and 
we  must  be  (piick  and  brave.  As  ([uick 
as  we  can,  with  what  we've  got  to  work 
with.  To  be  sure  there  isn't  a  horse  left 
on  the  place,  the  fellows  have  taken  every 
one  of  them  away.      But  there  is  a  good, 


trusty  yoke  of  oxen,  and  they  are  willing 
and  quick  too,  for  the  kind  of  animals 
they  happen  to  be.  They  will  dp  as  well 
as  horses,  I  believe;  and  there  is  a  strong 
wagon  with  a  double  cover  on  it.  I've 
put  a  good  lot  of  hay  in  it,  and  my  bed- 
ding. And  let's  see.  111  take  some  dried 
beef  and  these  biscuits. 

'"Don't  feel  so  bad.  Leap.  I  shall  be 
all  right.  Father  used  to  tell  me  no 
one  ever  died  doing  a  good  thing,  unless 
it  was  the  proper  time  for  a  greater  pro- 
motion than  comes  to  people  on  this  earth. 
Don't  grumble.  Leap.  There's  no  way  for 
us  now,  but  to  divide  our  responsibilities. 
And  you  will  have  to  stay  here  and  look 
after  things.  I'll  get  back  to  you  just  as 
quickly  as  possible.  And  I'll  leave  this 
pan  of  bread  and  meat  here  under  the 
table  for  you,  and  the  door  into  the  shed 
so  you  can  open  it.  And  don't  worry 
about  me.  I'm  going  on  an  errand  of 
mercy,  and  something  tells  me  I  shall  suc- 
ceed." 

Bruce  went  on,  talking  to  his  dog  every 
little  while,  as  he  turned  the  calves  in  to 
their  mothers,  telling  them  to  take  all  the 
milk,  and  have  a  pleasant  Christmas  eve. 
He  made  every  animal  on  the  ranch  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  then  jarepared 
the  wagon  and  yoked  up  the  oxen. 

"I  can't  take  time  to  kneel  down  now," 
he  said,  but  I'll  say  my  prayers  as  I  go 
along,  and  when  all  is  safe,  I'll  give 
thanks  on  my  knees." 

He  put  everything  he  could  onto  him- 
self to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  told  Leap 
again  that  he  was  leaving  the  place  in  his  ■ 
charge,  and  he  must  be  faithful.  The 
poor  dog  smothered  his  feelings  of  loneli- 
ness, and,  lying  down  on  the  door  step, 
watched  the  departure  of  his  one  best 
friend. 

"You  don't  half  like  going  out  in  this 
storm,  do  you,  Prince  and  Duke'::'"  Bruce 
said  to  the  ox(>n  as  he  drove  out  of  the 
yard.       "I    don't   blame  you    a    bit,    old 
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boys.  I  don't  like  it  either,  biit  it  is  our 
duty,  and  we  can't  get  out  of  it." 

The  boy  knew  little  where  to  drive, 
but  instinct  seemed  to  lead  him  to  cross 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon  and  follow 
along  a  bank  upon  which  the  snow  was 
not  so  deep  as  in  other  places.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  coming  out  of  the  canyon, 
the  men  not  knowing  which  way  to  go, 
would  naturally  walk  where  there  was 
least  snow.  This  bank  or  ridge,  however, 
forked  away  from  instead  of  towards 
Williams  Springs,  which  was  the  nearegt 
inhabited  place  to  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
yon. 

As  the  close  of  the  short  day  rapidly 
advanced  toward  evening,  the  storm  eased 
up  considerably;  but  the  wind  still  blew, 
and  the  cold  became  more  intense;  and 
Brtioe  had  to  keep  moving  vigorously  in 
the  front  of  the  wagon  to  keep  from  chill- 
ing completely. 

Coming  to  a  termination  of  the  ridge 
he  suddenly  stopped  his  team.  How  did 
he  know  he  was  traveling  towards  the 
men  he  was  in  search  of?  Might  they 
not  still  be  in  the  canyon,  and  he  going 
all  the  time  from  them?  He  was  very 
cold.  What  if  he  should  freeze  to  death 
there?  He  thought  of  the  words  of  his 
father  which  he  had  repeated  to  Leap  a 
while  before.  What  if  it  were  his  time 
to  die?     What! 

He  threw  himself  over  onto  the  hay 
and    his  bedding  in  the    middle    of  the 


wagon,  and  there  he  kicked  and  rolled 
and  jumped  and  tumbled  about  until  he 
felt  quite  warm  and  comfortable. 

"Oh,  how  glad  I  am  I  thought  of  that!" 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  crawled  back  in- 
to the  seat  in  the  front  of  the  wagon. 

He  had  been  out  several  hours,  he 
judged,  and  darkness  was  fast  settling 
over  the  efirth.  Before  starting  his  team 
again,  he  jumped  from  the  wagon  and 
looked  carefully  around.  And  a  short 
distance  from  the  team  he  discovered  an 
indenture  in  the  snow  which  looked  as  if 
a  man  might  have  fallen  down  and  had  a 
struggle  to  arise  again.  The  incident 
must  have  occurred  within  the  last  few 
moments,  or  no  trace  of  it  would  have  re- 
mained. Quickly  following  up  this  ap- 
parent advantage,  Bruce  sent  forth  a 
loud  and  prolonged  "hullo!" 

To  his  joy,  an  immediate,  though  faint 
response  was  given,  from  no  great  distance 
away.  The  oxen,  startled  by  Bruce's 
shout,  were  ready  for  a  fresh  start,  and 
without  iirging,  hurried  bravely  on  in  the 
direction  to  which  he  turned  them.  Bruce 
shouted  again  soon,  and  was  again  an- 
swered. Following  up  the  measure  thus 
adopted,  he  shortly  came  upon  the  two 
men  he  sought.  One  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  this  time  unable  to  arise  again, 
although  his  companion  was  urging  him 
not  to  give  up,  but  try  to  move  himself. 

(TO  BE   CONTINUED.) 


SELFISHNESS. 


If  I  honor  myself,  my  honor  is  nothing. 

John  8:  54. 


SELFISHNESS    rather    helps   us 
^__    to   keep   than   to   get;  and  what 
a^^    makes    us    grow   is   due   to    the 
fact    that  we  are    all    the    time  getting. 
We    increase    by  what   we    receive  ma- 


terially, intellectually  and  spiritually, 
so  that  the  mere  instinct  to  keep  all  that 
we  call  our  own  does  not  enrich  our  lives. 
There  is,  of  course,  wibdom  in  carefully 
preserving  that  which  is  given  us,  and  we 
use  it  and  love  it  because  of  the  good 
that  can  be  done  to  others  by  means  of  it. 
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When,  however,  we  love  our  earthly  pos- 
sessions merely  and  solely  for  their  own 
sake,  we  are  guilty  of  a  selfishness  that 
hurts  others  and  interferes  with  our 
own  happiness.  It  interferes  with  our 
happiness  because  it  makes  us  suspicious 
of  others;  we  are  fearful  that  others  may 
want  what  we  have;  it  is  that  constant 
dread  of  conditions  and  circumstances 
that  we  are  afraid  may  compel  us  to  give 
up  something  of  what  we  have  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

People  who  are  selfish  in  one  way  are 
likely  to  be  selfish  in  all  ways.  They  not 
only  keep  miserly  their  wealth,  but  they 
are  selfish  about  their  sympathies.  It  is 
as  hard  for  them  to  give  a  kind  and  con- 
soling word  as  it  is  to  give  money;  it  is 
as  difficult  to  be  charitable  towards  others 
in  their  weaknesses  as  it  is  to  part  with 
some  worldly  gain.  Then,  people  who 
are  selfish  are  creatures  of  their  own 
selfish  desires;  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings make  them  unhappy,  because  they 
live  only  for  themselves.  All  the  pleas- 
ures around  them,  all  the  love  and  kind- 
ness they  see  in  others,  they  cannot 
appreciate. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  people  of  this 
world  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
First,  those  who  are  in  the  world  for  what 
they  can   get   out  of  it.     Such  men  and 


women  will  not  work  one  minute  beyond 
the  stipulated  time.  As  soon  as  they 
have  done  a  dollar's  worth  of  work,  they 
quit.  Such  people  know  little  or  nothing 
of  universal  pleasures,  and  about  the  only 
part  of  the  earth  that  is  of  any  conse- 
qiience  to  them  is  the  part  they  occupy. 
There  is  a  second  class  who  figure  on  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
They  are  utterly  wretched  if  they  even 
imagine  that  they  give  more  than  they 
receive.  The  third  class,  perhaps  not  so 
numerous  as  the  others,  feel  that  they 
are  in  the  world,  that  they  can  bring  into 
it  a  kindly  word  to  others,  a  loving  gift, 
and  every  sort  of  helpfulness  is  a  joy  and 
satisfaction  to  their  lives. 

Again,  selfishness  mars  the  God-given 
beauty  of  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
bright  and  cheerful  countenance.  The 
dried-up  and  shrunken  features  of  the 
face  in  advancing  years  often  indicate 
the  withered  and  selfish  feelings  of  the 
soul.  The  beauty  and  openness  of  a 
generous  countenance  may  all  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  practice  in  life  of  selfish 
habits.  We  should  be  extremely  cautious 
to  take  an  inventory  frequently  of  our 
feelings,  to  discover,  if  we  can,  whether  a 
selfish  spirit  is  creeping  into  our  lives,  to 
embitter  and  disappoint  us. 


PROOF  POSITIVE. 


Sunday  School  Superintendent:  "Who 
led  the  children  of  Israel  into  Canaan? 
Will  one  of  the  smaller  boys  answer? 

No  reply. 

Superintendent  (somewhat  sternly)  : 
"Can  no  one  tell?     Little  boy  on  the  seat 


nest  the  aisle,  who  led  the  children  of  Is- 
rael into  Canaan?" 

Little  Boy  (badly  frightened):  "It  was- 
n't me.  I — I  just  moved  here  last  week 
f'm  Mizzoury." 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  PROMOTIONS. 


—  ^  —  EXT  January  the  first  x^i'omo- 
J^  tions  will  take  place  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  "Outlines," 
but  these  ijromotions  will  be 
only  from  the  Kindergarten  and 
^s--  the  Primary  departments.  As 
^JE  these  promotions  take  place  but 
once  in  two  years,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  those  who  are  not 
promoted  will  be  required  to  remain 
in  the  department  for  another  two  years. 
In  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
promote  those  who  have  been  in  attend- 
ance only  one  year;  and  error  should  be 
made  rather  on  the  side  of  leniency  than 
according  to  the  strictest  requirements  of 
the  scholastic  standing  of  the  fiupils. 


Age  will  have  to  receive  due  consider- 
ation, for  the  Sunday  School,  after  all,  is 
something  of  a  social  institution  in  which 
children  are  grouped  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  their  ages.  Those  who  entered  the 
kindergarten  at  the  age  of  six  will  be 
eight  years  old  when  the  time  for  x^romo- 
tion  arrives.  It  would  manifestly  be  un- 
wise to  require  those  eight  years  old,  or 
even  seven,  to  go  back  to  the  association 
with  children  four,  five,  and  six  years  of 
age.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Kinder- 
garten includes  children  of  three  different 
years,  but  as  a  rule  only  the  best  <iualified 
at  the  age  of  four  should  enter;  and  if 
grading  were  carefully  observed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  two  years'  course,  some 
at  the  age  of  six  might  have  been  placed 
in  the  Primary  department. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  why  the 
ages  suggested  in  the  "Outlines"  for  the 
different  departments,  especially  the  lower 
departments,  are  a  year  behind  the  ages 
in  the  different  grades  in  the  public 
school;  for  instance,  in  the  public  schools 
children  at  the  age  of  six  enter  the  prim- 
ary department? 

In  the  first  lolace,  the  period  covered 
by  the  "Outlines"  is  sixteen  years,  a  much 
greater  length  of  time  than  is  accorded  to 
children  of  both  the  district  and  the  high 
schools.  Secondly,  many  of  the  district 
schools  do  not  run  the  entire  year,  and  a 
great  majority  of  our  pupils  are  at  least  a 
year  behind  the  work  prescribed  for  the 
different  ages  in  the  public  schools.  Fin- 
ally, the  theological  work  of  t"he  Sunday 
Schools  is  somewhat  more  advanced  than 
the  higher  grades  of  scholastic  work  re- 
quired in  the  public  schools. 
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What  is  said  above  respecting  the  pro- 
motions in  the  lower  departments  is  true 
■of  the  advancement  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments from  the  third  to  the  fourth  year. 
Pupils  who  are  not  advanced  will  not 
•simply  be  set  back  one  year,  but  will 
have    to    aro    over    the    entire   work    of 


the  first  two  years  of  the  department. 
The  "Outlines"  are  gradually  creating 
a  new  standard  of  efficiency  and  in  time 
the  principles  of  promotion  may  require 
some  measure  of  strictness;  for  the  pres- 
ent, however,  many  allowances  will  have 
to  be  made. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


A 


THE  CZAR  WELL  HOUSED. 


FRENCH  correspondent  has  been 
giving  an  account  of  the  beautiful 
palaces  and  chateaux  which  be- 
long to  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Everything 
just  now  relating  to  Russian  life  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  world.  From  this 
account  it  appears  that  the  Czar  has  over 


ages  are  at  hand,  even  though,  it  is  said, 
more  than  half  of  these  palaces  he  has 
never  seen.  Many  of  them  are  surround- 
ed by  beaiitiful  and  well  kept  parks;  and 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  his  house- 
hold expenditures  are  very  large.  It  re- 
quires thirty-five  thousand  servants  to 
keep  these  establishments  going  and  four 
million  dollars  to  pay  their  annual  salar- 


THE    WINTER    PALACE,    ST.    1'ETERSBURG. 


PALACE    AT    CZARSKO-KELO. 


one  hundred  palaces   and  chateaux  which  ies;  five  tliousand  horses  are  xised  in   the 

are  kept  open  for  liis  accommodation  any  service  of  these  establishments;  and  fifty 

moment  that  he,  witli  his  courtiers,  may  thousand  cattle  feed  about  on  the  royal 

wish  to  visit  any  one  of  them.     The  ser-  pastures, 

vants  are  in  readiness,  horses  and  carri-  One    may     easily    imagine    that    in    a 
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country  like  Russia  where  people  are  so 
poor,  such  extravagance  would  create  end- 
less discontent  and  lead  to  revolutions. 


THE    MARBLE    PALACE,    ST.    PETERSBURG. 

The  people,  however,  look  upon  the  Czar 
with  great  reverence  as  he  is  the  head  of 
the  Greek  Church;  and  no  doubt  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  royalty  is  about  the  only 


CORRIDOR  IN  PALACE  AT  GALCHINA. 

thing  in  this   world  that  they  have  to  be 
proud  of. 

Then  conditions  there  are  not  like  they 
are  in  most  civilized  nations.     In  Russia 


the  government  is  just  as  rich  as  the  peo- 
ple are  poor.  In  our  country  siich  extrav- 
agance would  not  be  tolerated;  for  while 
the  United  States  may  be  willing  to  ex- 
pend many  millions  to  improve  its  com- 
mercial interests,  its  people  have  never 
believed  that  great  extravagance  was  at 
all  necessary  for  the  personal  expenditures 
of  their  chief  executive,  whose  salary  is  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with 
that  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

IS 
TEN  YEAR  MARRIAGES. 

Evcryliodji'fi  Mcnjazinc  says:  The  other 
day  Mr.  George  Meredith  asserted,  if  the 
ears  of  a  London  Mail  reporter  heard 
him  correctly,  that  some  day  marriage 
will  be  allowed  for  a  certain  period,  say, 
ten  years.  This  is  best  taken  as  irony. 
Divorces  are  grown  so  common  that  mar- 
riage is  a  very  uncertain  estate  —  an 
estate  at  will,  not  for  life.  Make  it  cer- 
tain for  a  ten-year  period,  says  Mr. 
Meredith.  That  will  do  to  begin  with. 
Marriages  for  life  may  come  later.  We 
notice  that  in  Ohio,  which  is  no  more  lib- 
eral than  most  other  states,  foiir  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  divorces  were 
granted  in  the  first  half  of  1904.  More 
than  eleven  thousand  applicants  for  di- 
vorce were  pending,  July  1.  "They  di 
vorce  to  marry  and  marry  to  divorce." 


A  COSTLY  AFFAIR. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  what  do 
you  suppose  it  has  cost  the  country? 
The  cost,  of  course,  is  merely  an  ex- 
change of  money  from  one  set  of 
hands  to  another,  as  little  or  none 
of  it  leaves  the  country.  The  expense 
has  certainly  been  very  great,  enough  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  a'  large  number  of 
officials.  One  can  deal  with  estimates 
only,  but   estimates  have    some    basis  of 
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fact.  The  two  national  parties,  through 
their  chairmen  and  executive  committees, 
have  expended  not  less  than  S5,00U,000. 
As  a  rule,  the  states  spend  about  four 
times  as  much  as  the  national  commit- 
cee6. 

This  year,  in  consequence  of  local 
questions  in  the  different  states,  the  state 
committees  have  probably  paid  out  about 
four  and  a  half  times  as  much.  The 
doubtful  states  always  receive  special  at- 
tention. It  is  said  that  the  Republicans 
coiild  not  have  used  less  than  $900,000 
to   81,000,000  in  the  state  of  New  York. 


To  the  Democrats  is  accredited  the  use  of 
$bOO,000  in  Indiana. 

This  large  expense,  great  as  it  is,  is 
probably  not  less  than  was  paid  out  in 
1900,  or  even  in  1896.  These  magnificent 
sums  are  used  in  large  part  to  defray 
"legitimate"  campaign  work,  so  called. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  purchase 
of  votes.  In  some  districts  the  practice 
of  buying  votes,  it  is  said,  still  obtains. 
Then  there  are  regular  armies  of  '"work- 
ers," who  understand  the  business  of  get- 
ting votes.  The  cost  of  the  election  this 
year  will  not  fall  far  short  of  §25,000,000. 


THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   699.) 


w 


E  are  told  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  (Luke  5:  1), 
also  of  the  Savior  entering  into 
Peter's  house  and  healing  his  wife's 
mother,  who  lay  sick  of  a  fever  (Matt.  8: 
14),  of  the  feeding  of  thousands  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes, 

Jesus  asked  the  aged  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?  The 
man  answered  him.  Sir,  I  have  no  man, 
when  the  water  is  troubled,  to  put  me  in- 
to the  pool;  but  while  I  am  coming  an- 
other steppeth  down  before  me.  Jesus 
saith  unto  him.  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk.  And  the  man  was  healed  imme- 
diately. 

He  also  raised  to  life  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain  (Luke  7:  11-1.")). 

We  read  the  following  words  from 
Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  about  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  of  the  Savior: 
"Christ  healed  those  who  from  their  birth 
were  blind,  and  deaf   and  lame;   causing 


by  His  word  one  to  leap,  another  to  hear, 
and  a  third  to  see." 

When  Jesus  first  began  to  work  mira- 
cles, he  performed  them  in  the  most  pub- 
lic manner,  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  at 
soUmn  festivals,  also  before  great  multi- 
tudes in  the  synagogues,  villages  and 
streets  of  Galilee. 

On  one  occasion  Jesus  said:  "I  spake 
openly  to  the  world.  I  ever  taught  in 
the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither 
the  Jews  always  resort;  and  in  secret  have 
I  said  nothing"(John  18:20).  It  is  true  that 
He  often  forbade  those  whom  He  favored 
to  speak  of  His  goodness,  and  betook 
Himself  to  some  private  retreat,  but  this 
was  to  escaiJe  from  his  enf  mies,  those 
who  attributed  His  miracles  to  Beelze- 
bub. 

He  commanded  His  disciples  to  take 
no  money  for  the  good  they  did.  His 
command  was.  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give    (Matt.  11):  8). 
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Let  \is  now  notice   for  a  moment  the  it  was  impossible  to   intermix   any  wine, 

miracle  of  the   conversion  of    water   into  The  servants  were  allowed  to  be  present, 

wine    at  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  2:  1-10).  andJesiis  asked   them   to  carry   some  of 

The  Jewish  wedding  lasted  seven  days,  so  the    new    wine    to   the   governor   of  the 

there  may  have  been  little  wine  or  many  feast. 


THE    ilAKEIAGE    AT    CAXA. 

•guests,  but  at  any  rate  there  was  a  defici-  It  was  a  custom  of  the  Jews  to  use  the 

■ency.     Jesus,  on  being   informed  of  the  best  wine  first,  and  so  the  governor  called 

circumstances,  commanded  that  the  serv-  the  bridegroom  and  said:    "Every  man  at 

ants  fill  six  large   vessels    with  water  up  the  beginning  bringeth  forth    good  wine, 

to  the  brim.     We  can  see,    therefore,  that  and  when  men  have  well  drunk,  then  that 
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which  is    worse;  but  thou   hast  kept  the 
good  wine  until  now."' 

It  is  also  interesting  to  read  about 
the  five  thousand  men  and  women  and 
children  that  were  fed  in  the  desert  on 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  The  disciples 
told  Jesus  that  the  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  neighboring  villages  to 
purchase  food.  But  the  Savior  learned 
that  there  were  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
and  commanded  the  disciples  to  have  the 
multitude  sit  down  \ipoa  the  grass  in 
ranks    by    hundreds  and    fifties.      Jesus 


brake  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes 
and  gave  to  the  apostles,  who  in  turn 
gave  to  the  multitude.  When  the  people 
had  finished  eating,  the  apostles  were 
commanded  to  gather  up  the  fragments, 
and  twelve  baskets  were  filled  with  what 
remained.  The  peoiale,  astonished  at  His 
marvelous  works,  were  convinced  that  He 
was  indeed  the  prophet  promised  to  suc- 
ceed Moses  (Deut.  18: 15),  and  so  we  read 
(John  (!:  15)  that  the  people  were  desirous 
to  make  Him  a  king,  because  the  Christ 
was  entitled  to  rule  over  Israel. 

Frank  J'an  Coii. 


A   SHORT   STORY    OF   MEXICO. 


VII. 


T  T  NDER  the  reign  of  the  wise  and 
^  priident  Itzcoatl,  Mexico  began  to 
^^1  wear  a  broad  smile.  With  the 
fearless  Montezuma  at  the  head  of  her 
army,  she  went  forth  con([uering  and  to 
conquer.  Nezahualcoyotl,  the  monarch 
of  Tezcoco,  had  grown  sick  and  tired  of 
warfare  and  he  decided  to  spend  his  last 
days  in  walking,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
the  paths  of  peace. 

Twenty  years  of  misrule  had  left  a 
large  black  spt)t  on  the  fair  face  of  Mex- 
ico, and  a  scrubbing  process  was  promptly 
prescribed  by  Itzcoatl.  He  took  but  little 
time  for  his  own  pleasure,  as  he  felt  most 
keenly  the  importance  of  his  office,  and 
realized  that  the  interest  of  his  kingdom 
shoiild  be  his  first  concern.  The  follow- 
ing has  been  placed  to  his  credit:  "He 
established  councils,  civil  and  military, 
for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
crime;  he  formed  schools  for  the  study  of 
poetry,  astronomy,  music,  painting,  and 
history,  as  well  as  of  the  art  of  divination. 
These  arts  were  in  a  v(>ry  rude  state,  and 
little,  of  course,   could   res\ilt   from   their 


study,  without  the  art  of  writing,  or  print- 
ing, to  convey  ideas.  He  divided  the  city 
of  Tezcoco  into  over  thirty  districts;  in 
one  dwelt  the  goldsmiths,  in  the  other  the 
sculptors,  in  another  the  weavers,  and  so 
on.  He  built  temples  and  great  houses, 
and  planted  groves,  some  of  which  are  in 
existence  at  the  present  day." 

For  thirty  years  Itzcoatl  commanded 
the  army,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  served 
as  king.  He  died  in  the  year  1436.  Very 
little  time  was  recjiiired  to  elect  a  succes- 
sor. There  was  one  man  above  all  others 
who  was  recognized  by  the  people  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  put  at  the  helm 
of  the  ship  of  state;  that  man  was  Mon- 
tezuma Ilhuicamina,  the  valiant  leader  of 
the  Mexican  armies.  Up  till  this  time  we 
have  looked  upon  Montezuma  as  a  great 
man,  and  have  admired  him,  but  he  is  now 
about  to  commit  an  act  that  will  lower 
him  in  our  estimation.  Vested  with  su- 
preme authority,  ho  made  up  his  mind  to 
punish  the  Chalcas,  or  Chalchese,  for 
having  made  him  their  prisoner  when  he 
was  a  young  man  when  carrying  a  mes- 
sage to  Maxtla.     This  nation  dwelt  about 
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Lake  Chalco  and  their  ancient  capital 
still  exists  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  It 
was,  as  you  know,  the  custom  of  the  Mex- 
icans, at  the  coronation  of  their  kings,  to 
celebrate  those  events  by  the  sacrifice  of 
prisoners.  Montezuma,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  marched  against  the  Chalcas,  cap- 
tured many  prisoners,  and  returned  to 
Mexico  and  gave  them  over  to  the  priests 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altars,  during  the 
ceremonies  attending  his  coronation.  He 
must  have  felt  that  'twas  great  to  be  a 
king.  He  was  loaded  with  gifts  from  the 
allied  kings  and  from  the  tribes  that  paid 
tribute  to  them. 

Montezuma  was  determined  to  keep 
Mexico  in  the  front  rank.  He  constriict- 
ed  a  new  temple,  and  gave  orders  that  all 
the  gods  captured  by  the  Mexicans  in 
battle  from  their  enemies  should  be 
brought  to  Mexico  and  should  become 
subordinate  to  the  great  eod  Huitzilo- 
pochtli.  Province  after  province  was  rav- 
aged by  the  Mexicans,  and  crowds  of 
prisoners  were  sent  home  to  be  murdered 
on  the  sacrificial  altars.  But  a  day  of 
trouble  was  fast  approaching,  and  by 
famine  and  pestilence,  this  blood-thirsty 
people  were  brought  down  into  the  valley 
of  humility  and  severely  chastened.  Mex- 
ico, as  the  reader  well  knows  was  built 
on  an  island  in  Lake  Tezcoco.  There  are 
four  fresh  and  one  salt  water  lakes  in  the 
Mexican  valley.  Tezcoco  is  the  salt  lake. 
The  other  lakes  are  much  higher  than 
Tezcoco,  and  three  of  them  higher  than 
the  city  itself.  It  so  happens  that  when-, 
ever  a  great  rain  occurs  and  the  higher 
lakes  overflow,  the  waters  run  down  into 
Lake  Tezcoco,  and  as  there  is  no  outlet  to 
the  latter,  the  city  becomes  submerged. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  year  144(i;  the 
homes  of  the  Mexicans  were  covered  with 
water,  and  Montezuma  and  his  people 
were  driven  from  their  homes  and  com- 
pelled to  go  about  in  canoes. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  his  royal  cousin 


Nezahualcoyotl,  Montezuma  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  great  dike  to  cross 
the  lake,  so  as  to  render  it  independent 
of  the  water  from  the  fresh  lakes.  The 
dike  was  nine  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  doiable  row  of  piles,  thirty  feet 
apart,  the  space  between  being  filled  with 
dirt  and  stones.  The  lords  of  the  valley 
worked  on  the  dike  themselves,  and  in- 
spired the  people  in  their  labor. 

A  severe  frost  followed  the  famine  in 
1449  and  completely  destroyed  the  maize 
crop,  the  almost  sole  article  of  diet  among 
the  Mexicans.  They  managed  to  sustain 
life,  however,  by  living  upon  water  fowl, 
and  small  fish  and  insects  which  they 
caiight  in  and  about  the  lake.  There  is  a 
small  insect  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
water  among  the  rushes  of  Lake  Tezcoco. 
These  eggs  when  gathered  and  pressed 
together,  form  a  substance  like  cheese,  and 
this  was  greatly  relished  by  the  people  ot 
Mexico  during  that  trying  period,  and  is 
considered  quite  a  savory  dish  by  their 
descendants  at  the  present  day.  In  1450-1 
the  people  suffered  severely,  and  notwith- 
standing that  all  the  royal  granaries  were 
opened,  many  died  of  starvation.  Large 
numbers  went  over  into  a  neighboring 
county  and  sold  themselves  into  slavery. 
Women  sold  themselves  for  400  and  men 
for  500  ears  of  maize. 

For  six  long  years  the  famine  lasted, 
and  during  that  time  the  dreadful  sacri- 
fices were  continued.  The  poor,  deluded 
people  imagined  that  the  gods  were  angry 
with  them,  and  they  sought  to  appease 
their  anger  by  human  sacrifices.  It  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  several  of 
the  tribes  entered  into  a  compact  to  regu- 
larly fight  one  another,  that  the  victors 
might  have  prisoners  to  offer  up  on  the 
sacrificial  altars  to  appease  the  blood- 
thirsty deities.  And  they  wanted  only 
the  best.  They  could  have  had  scores  of 
half  starved  women  and  children,  but  they 
would  have  considered  it  an  insult  to  offer 
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them  to  the  gods,  so  they  gave  as  offer- 
ings some  of  the  bravest  soldiers  that 
ever  fought  on  a  battle  field. 

In  1455  the  famine  abated;  the  anger 


of  the  gods,  so  the  Mexicans  thought,  had 
at  last  been  appeased,  and  once  more  an 
era  of  prospority  began  to  dawn  upon 
these  poor,  benighted  people. 


NERVOUS    PROSTRATION   AS  A    FINE  ART 


HE  splendid  gains  of  civilization 
have  been  accompanied  by  trag- 
ic and  pathetic  losses.  Today 
life  is  interesting  as  it  never  has 
been  before.  By  the  railway,  the  steam- 
boat, telegraph,  the  newspaper,  the  whole 
world  has  been  welded  into  a  common 
brotherhood;  and  the  man  in  New  York 
is  not  content  imless  he  knows  something 
of  what  the  men  in  Tokio  are  doing. 
Assuredly  modern  life  is  interesting — but 
it  is  not  quiet.  It  interests  the  mind, 
but  it  does  not  rest  the  spirit.  Perhaps 
there  never  has  been  so  much  noise  in 
the  world  as  there  is  today;  certainly  the 
stress  and  strain  of  life  were  never  before 
spread  over  so  wide  an  area.  The  result 
is  that  many — and  these  not  the  weakest 
and  the  worst,  but  often  the  strongest 
and  the  best — are  fainting  beneath  their 
burdens. 

There  are  some  who, humanly  speaking, 
cannot  help  themselves.  There  are  others 
whose  physical  ruin  is,  in  large  measure, 
their  own  fault.  If  they  can  fairly  be 
called  victims  at  all,  they  are  the  victims 
of  their  own  good  nature  or  stupidity. 
The  malady  known  as  nervous  i^rostra- 
tioQ  is  appallingly  common.  It  attacks 
the  strong,  robust  and  eager  man,  as  well 
as  the  susceptible  woman;  but  no  one 
who  has  watched  the  unhappy  victims  of 
its  assaults  can  deny  that  it  attacks  many 
who  ought  to  have  been  impervious  to  its 
attacks,  had  they  used  the  common  sense 


which  God  has  given  them,  or  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  rest, 
refreshment  and  recreation,  which  in 
many  cases  were  scattered  plentifully 
enough  about  their  lives.  It  almost  looks 
as  if  the  unhappy  siitferers  had  deliber- 
ately aimed  to  place  themselves  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  they  now  are,  and  had 
cultivated  nervous  prostration  as  if  it  had 
been  a  fine  art. 

Of  course  the  statement  has  only  to  be 
put  thus  baldly  for  the  absurdity  of  it  to 
be  self-evident.  The  disease  is  a  ghastly 
one.  In  its  power  to  dull  the  intellect,  to 
paralyze  the  moral  energies,  to  cripple  the 
spiritual  power,  to  darken  the  outlook  up- 
on life  and  God.  toenvelopthe  spirit  with 
gloom,  and  to  inspire  the  sufferer  with 
morbid  and  suicidal  thoughts,  it  is  an 
atHiction  from  which  the  bravest  might 
well  shrink  back  in  terror.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  many  a  man,  and  perhaps  still 
more,  many  a  woman,  lives  as  if  he  or  she 
were  positively  courting  its  oncoming. 
They  do — sometimes,  indeed,  thoughtless- 
ly, but  often  enough  deliberately,  and 
with  their  eyes  fully  open  to  all  the  hor- 
rible possibilities — the  very  things  which 
are  bound,  in  the  long  run,  to  reduce 
them  to  nervous  wrecks. 

For  a  man  has  not  lived  to  much  pur- 
pose if  he  lias  not  learned  that  all  life  is 
governed  by  laws,  and  that  his  health 
and  his  usefulness  depend  upon  obedi- 
ence to  those  laws.      It  matters  not  what 
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the  reason  for  the  disobedience  may  be; 
often  the  sin  may  seem  venial  enough. 
Biat  disobedience  must  be  punished,  and 
the  wages  of  sin  is  prostration,  and  often 
death.  Many  men  burden  themselves 
.with  unnecessary  duties.  Imagining 
themselves  to  be  indispensable  to  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work,  tliey  willfully  refuse 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  useful  help 
which  could  easily  be  had,  and  work  on 
single-handed,  or  with  inadequate  assist- 
ance iintil  their  own  power  of  work  is 
ruined.  Then  they  learn,  what  they 
ought  to  have  known  all  the  time,  that 
they  were  not  indispensable.  Women 
yield  to  the  exacting  demands  of  a  too 
frivolous  society,  thinking  that  they  can 
only  refuse  those  demands  on  the  pen- 
alty of  social  extinction ;  and  then  the 
nervous  affections  creep  insiduously  on 
till  the  woman  is  a  wreck,  and  the  social 
extinction  which  she  dreaded,  and  to  avoid 
which  she  sacrificed  everything,  becomes 
a  fact. 

But  perliaps  the  saddest  thing  of  all  is 
that  so  many  men  allow  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  their  own  good  nature.  It  may 
be  that  a  man  can  do  three  or  four  things 
well.  He  is  a  good  preacher,  a  good 
platform  speaker,  a  good  writer.  Were 
he  only  any  one  of  these,  he  would  have 
his  hands  full  enough,  but,  as  it  is,  he  is 
assailed  on  three  different  sides.  The  as- 
sailants, representing,  as  fhey  do.  differ- 
ent interests,  do  not  know  how  cruel  they 
are:  all  they  know  is  that  they  are  ask- 
ing a  capable  m:in  to  do  what  they  know 
he  can  do.  It  is  a  situation  like  this  that 
tests  a  man's  real  wisdom  and  insight.  In 
a  weak  moment,  and  for  want  of  tlie 
power  to  say  "iso."  he  may  accept  en- 
gagements which  he  can  only  fulfill 
through  the  ultimate  ruin  of  his  own 
physical,  and  perhaps  mental,  strength; 
and  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting 
whether,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  unless  there  be  some  great  chiini  to  be 


greatly  met,  God  demands  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  that. 

Even  in  the  interests  of  the  work  itself 
the  man  must  learn  to  say  "No,"'  because 
he  does  that  work  a  gross  injustice — the 
greatest  injustice  he  as  an  individi;al  can 
do  it — by  putting  himself  deliberately  in 
the  position  of  being  ultimately  unable  to 
do  it.  The  loss  of  a  good  worker  is  the 
most  serious  loss  which  a  great  cause  can 
sustain,  and  that  loss  is  inevitable  if  the 
worker  commits  the  folly  of  working  b^--- 
yond  his  strength.  And  it  is  precisely  the 
best  workers  that  are  most  exposed  ta 
this  temptation,  for  it  is  upon  them,  very 
naturally,  that  the  world  lays  its  most 
numeroiis  and  heaviest  demands. 

But  the  laws  of  health  are  the  laws  of 
God.  The  sooner  we  learn  that  if  a  man 
has  the  hardihood  to  defy  the  laws  of  God, 
it  is  he  who  suffers,  and  not  they,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  us  all.  How  can  we 
hope  to  be  happy  if  we  defy  the  great  and 
beneficent  laws  of  God?  Is  it  fair  that 
we  should  be  happy?  The  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard,  and  the  man  or  woman 
who  needlessly  overworks  is  a  transgressor, 
and  just  as  sure  of  punishment  as  any 
other  transgressor.  It  is  eas  r  to  run 
down  than  to  run  up.  It  is  months  and 
often  years,  before  the  victim  of  nervous 
prostration  recovers  that  elasticity  and 
buoyancy  of  spirit  which  constitutes  more 
than  half  the  happiness  of  life.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  these 
mighty  laws  of  God.  Every  Sabbath  day 
is  a  reminder  of  the  folly,  indeed  of  the 
crime  of  overwork.  The  man  who  refuses 
to  avail  himself  of  his  proper  rest  is  indeed 
a  bold  man :  he  is  defying  the  established 
order  of  the  world,  violating  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  own  being,  and  dashing  him- 
self against  the  laws  of  God.  But  in  such 
a  collision  we  may  be  very  sure  that  it  is. 
he.  and  not  they,  that  will  be  broken 
into  pieces. 
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sky,  and  they  knew  what  it  meant.  They 
had  been  told  that  they  should  see  Christ 
the  Savior,  and  when  they  saw  the  star 
they  knew  that  it  meant  that  Christ  their 
King  was  born.  So  they  went  on  a  long 
journey  to  find  Him.  At  last  this  star 
led  them  to  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  right 
to  the  stable  where  the  babe  lay  in  the 
manger.  It  filled  them  with  great  joy 
to  have  the  star  guide  them.  They  went 
into  this  manger,  and  they  saw  the  young 
child  with  his  mother,  Mary,  and  they 
knelt  down  and  worshiped  Him  and 
praised  the  Lord,  Then  they  arose  and 
went  out  to  their  camels  (for  they  had 
ridden  on  camels)  and  got  some  gifts  for 
the  baby  Jesus  and  took  them  in  to  Him 
— some  gold,  and  frankincense  and 
myrrh.  And  do  you  know,  those  gifts 
were  some  of  the  first  Christmas  pres- 
ents ever  given.  The  first  Christmas 
present  ever  given  was  when  our  Heavenly 
Father  gave  all  His  people  that  little 
Christ-child,  who  was  a  king,  and  the 
next  presents  given  were  those  that  the 
Three  Wise  Men  gave  to  the  Christ-child 
when    they  found    Him    in   the    manger. 


THIRD  SUNDAY— DECEMBER  I8. 

Son^: 

Repeat  1,  2,3,  4  of  program  of  previous 
Sunday. 

5.  Na^ture  Talk — The  Stars. 

Review  the  talk  of  last  Sunday.  And 
add:  Some  stars  are  much  larger  than 
others,  and  are  they  brighter  too?  In 
the  winter  time  the  stars  always  look 
brighter  than  at  any  other  time.  Some 
nights  when  there  are  no  stars  to  be  seen 
it  is  very  dark  indeed,  and  we  might  get 
lost  if  we  had  a  long  way  to  go  without 
them  to  guide  us.  Let  us  all  sing  (or  re- 
cite) tliat  little  story  of  "Twinkle,  twin- 
kle, little  star,"  etc.,  then  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  a  bright  star  that  guided 
some  men  for  a  long,  long  way. 

6.  The  Three  Wise   Men: 

To  be  added  to  the  story  of  "The  Birth 
of  Christ"  and  the  "Shepherds." 

When  this  little  baby  Jesus  was  born 
a  bright  and  very  brilliant  star  appeared 
in  the  sky.  And  then  "There  were  Wise 
Men"  who  saw  this  bright  new  star  in  the 
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After  these  wise  men  leftthe  stable  the 
Lord  spoke  to  Mary  and  Joseph  and  told 
them  to  take  the  young  baby  and  go  into 
the  land  of  Egypt.  And  they  did  go  into 
the  land  of  Egypt,  where  this  baby  grew 
to  be  a  little  boy. 

7.  Rest   Exercise: 
Select  one  from  list. 

8.  Story: 

Let  the  children  choose  either  "The 
Shepherd  Children  "  or  "Playing  Santa 
Glaus." 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  25. 

1.  Songs: 

Repeat  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  the  previoiis  Sun- 
days. 

2.  Story    in    review    form: 

Have  children  answer  questions. 

Once  long  ago  God  promised  to  send  all 
of  His  people  a  gift. and  what  was  the  gift? 
So  an  angel  came  down  to  tell  Mary  a 
secret,  what  was  the  secret?  The  angel 
also  told  Joseph  the  secret,  so  then  what 
did  Joseph  do?  After  he  and  Mary  were 
married  where  did  they  live?  When  they 
left  Galilee  where  did  they  go?  Why  did 
they  go  to  Bethlehem  ?  There  were  other 
people  there  to  pay  their  taxes  so  where 
did  Mary  stay?  While  in  the  stable  what 
happened?  What  did  He  have  for  a 
cradle?  What  was  He  named?  When 
Jesus  was  born  what  did  those  shepherds 
see?  Who  spoke  to  them  and  what  did 
they  say?  What  did  the  shepherds  do? 
What  did  the  shepherds  do  when  they 
saw  Jesus?  What  did  the  Wise  Men  see? 
What  did  that  star  tell  them?  Where  did 
it  guide  them  ?  What  did  they  do  when 
they  saw  Jesus?  What  did  they  give  to 
Him?  When  was  the  first  Christmas 
night  ? 


3.  Rest  Exercise: 

"Mary,  now  go  in  the  ring,"  etc. 

4.  Story: 

"Katie's  Experiment." 

5.  Children's    Period. 

Let  children  tell  what  they  gave  and 
received. 

6.  Katie's  Experiment  (adapted). 

"I  wonder  what  I  shall  get  for  Christ- 
mas," said  Katie  Martin  as  she  looked  up 
at  her  brother  Tom  who  was  getting  hia 
lessons  for  school. 

"You  will  find  that  out  Christmas 
morning,"  Tom  answered,  "you  had  better 
learn  your  lesson  now."'  So  Katie  picked 
up  her  book  again  and  tried  to  learn — "It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
But  she  kept  thinking  of  the  big  doll  that 
she  wanted,  with  eyes  to  open  and  shut, 
with  a  pink  dress  and  a  hat  with  a  real 
.feather  in  it,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
her  lesson  was  learned.  "It  is  more  bless- 
ed to  give  than  to  receive."  "I  don't  be- 
lieve I  could  ever  like  to  give  away  what 
I  want  myself,"  she  thought,  "I  wonder 
if  that  is  true?  Better  to  give  than  to 
have  things  given  to  you." 

Just  then  came  the  call  for  breakfast 
and  Katie  thought  no  more  of  her  lesson 
until  she  reached  school. 

"Katie  isn't  this  lovely?"  May  Jenkens 
held  up  a  beautiful  head  shawl  that  she 
was  making. 

"It  certainly  is;  you  will  look  pretty 
with  it  on,  too." 

"Oh,  its  not  for  me.  I  want  one  ever  so 
much  but  mother  and  I  cannot  both  have 
one,  so  this  is  for  her  and  I  shall  enjoy 
her  having  it  more  than  I  should  to  wear 
it  myself." 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive" came  again  to  Katie's  mind.  "Tell 
me.  May,  are  you  really  happier  in  giving 
that  shawl  away  than  you  would  be  to 
keep  it  yourself?" 
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"Yes,  I  certainly  am,  because  two  of  us 
are  made  happy.  And,  Katie, — lowering 
her  voice — I  do  feel  so  sorry  for  Nannie, 
she  wants  one  so  much  for  her  lame  sister 
and  she  cannot  afford  it." 

"What  will  it  cost?""  asked  Katie  slowly. 

"Fifty  cents  for  the  wool,  but  Nannie 
never  had  that  much  money  to  spend  in 
all  her  life."" 

As  the  girls  passed  in  from  recess 
Nannie  felt  a  hard  circle  pressed  into  her 
hand  and  she  could  hardly  believe  her 
eyes  when  she  saw  a  real  half-dollar. 

"For  me — for  what"?" 

"For  a  shawl,  like  May's." 

"Oh!  I  cannot  take  it,  Katie." 

'But  you  must.  I  want  to  find  out 
something.  Please  Nannie,  I  was  going 
to  spend  it  for  candy  but  I  want  to  go 
without." 

So  Nannie  took  it  and  smiled  her  hap- 
piness all  the  afternoon. 

That  night,  after  school,  Katie  ran  into 
the  house  and  astonished  her  father  and 
mother  by  asking  if  she  might  have  all 
that  was  to  be  spent  for  her  Christmas 
presents  to  buy  clothes  and  wraps  for  the 
poor  children  she  knew. 

"I  am  afraid,  my  little  girl,  you  will  be 
disappointed  if  you  get  no  presents  for 
yourself  on  Christmas,  but  you  must  not 
expect  any.  Your  party  is  all  you  can 
have,  besides  the  money  you  spend.  So 
don't  be  disappointed  if  you  tind  tliat  Old 
Santa  Clans  passes  you  by,"  said  her 
father. 

"No,  for  I  don't  believe  I  ever  gave  any- 
thing in  my  life  that  I  felt,  and  I  want  to 
find  out  if  it  really  does  make  one  happier 
to  give  than  to  receive. 

So  it  was  decided  tliat  with  her  moth- 
er's help  she  should  buy  mittens  and 
stockings,  shoes,  dresses,  hoods  and  caps 
for  those  who  needed  tliem. 

All  the  tilings  were  spread  out  on  the 
bed  and  chairs  in  her  mother's  room  and 
Katie  was    clapping    her  hands   to  show 


lier  delight  when  Tom  asked  in  a  teasing 
tone,  "When  are  you  going  to  give  your 
presents  to  the  poor"?  When  you  give 
your  feast  to  the  rich?"  Katie  had  not 
thought  of  that,  and  so  it  came  about  that 
instead  of  the  well-to  do  boys  and  girls 
all  the  poor  children  were  at  her  party. 
Sucli  a  feast  as  they  had:  then  afterwards 
Katie's  father  distributed  the  gifts  and 
Katie  sat  beaming  with  pleasure  at  the 
surprised  and  happy  faces. 

"Aren't  you  sorry  that  there  is  no  gift 
for  you?""  he  asked  in  a  whisper  as  he 
passed  her. 

"It  is  better  than  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
present,  why,  they  are  all  presents."  Just 
then  boot-black  Jimmie  so  far  forgot  him- 
self as  to  shout— "Hurrah !"'  ending  with 
a  whistle  as  a  pair  of  stout  boots  were  laid 
in  his  own  lap. 

Then  there  was  a  little  flutter  among 
the  guests  and  standing  up  Jimmie  made 
an  awkward  bow.  "If  you  please,  Miss 
Katie,  when  we  uus  knowed  you  was 
going  to  give  us  a  party,  'stead  of  the  rich 
uns,  we  thought  we  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing for  you,  so  we  made  this.  "Taint 
much  when  you  ain't  gettin  nothing  your- 
self, cause  of  we  \ins,  but  it  will  show  how 
happy  you  have  made  us."'  He  then  took 
off  the  wrappings  and  placed  the  gift  in 
Katie's  hands. 

"Why,  Jimmie!  I  would  rather  have 
this  than  anything  else,""  and  she  held 
up  a  rustic  frame  encircling  the  beauti- 
fully worked  motto — "It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive." 

"So  you  did  get  a  present  after  all,"  her 
father  said  after  the  last  happy  guest  liad 
gone. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  gazing  at  the  gift 
"and  I  am  so  happy.  I  think  these  words 
must  mean,  too,  that  it  is  blessed  to  re- 
ceive sonu'times." 

"Then  you  are  salisficnl  with  your  ex- 
periment?" 

"More  than  satisfied.    I  have  found  out 
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how  true  these  words  are,  and  now  I  see     myself, 
how  happy  I  can  make  others,  as  well  as     life." 


I    mean   to   keep   trying   all    my 
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YTHOLOGY  tells  us  that  once 
when  the  world  was  young,  there 
lived  a  yoimg  and  beautiful  demi- 
god the  son  of  Apollo,  whose  name  was 
Orpheiis.  He  was  entirely  care  free  and 
went  about  the  world  rejoicing,  with  a 
light  heart  and  a  merry  smile.  His  father 
gave  him  a  present  at  his  birth,  with 
which  to  charm  and  subdue  all  who  came 
within  his  influence.  It  was  a  wonderful 
harj)  or  lyre — some  people  say  a  seashell. 
on  which  Orpheus  played  and  produced 
such  exquisite  music  that  all  nature 
stopped  to  hear  him.  If  he  played  in  the 
forest,  the  trees  ceased  murmuring  to 
listen,  the  waters  hushed  their  flow,  and 
even  the  wild  beasts  crept  near  him,  cap- 
tivated and  awed.  He  descended  into 
Hades  and  charmed  the  terrible  rulers 
there.  Wherever  he  went  all  loved  and 
followed  him.  He  possessed  the  divine 
gift  of  music — indeed  he  is  often  called 
Orpheus  the  Divine. 

Out  in  the  wide  plains  of  Texas,  the 
cowboys  gather  the  wild  cattle  into  herds 
and  drive  them  into  corrals  or  shipping 
points  on  the  railroads.  If  it  happens 
that  they  are  forced  to  camp  all  night 
where  no  enclosures  are  to  be  found,  they 
are  detailed  in  watches  to  ride  round  and 
round  the  restless  stamping  cattle,  and  are 
ordered  either  to  whistle  or  to  sing.  In 
the  still  night  the  effect  of  this  music  is 
very  striking — and  it  has  a  most  marked 
influence  on  the  animals,  who  will  stand 
listening  for  hours.  The  music  which  the 


cowboys  are  fondest  of  is  generally  sad 
and  slow. 

Our  little  children  in  some  respects  are 
in  a  state  of  semi-savagery  and  they  are 
overflowing  with  animal  spirits.  They 
usually  come  to  Sunday  School  in  a  huge 
bustling  hurry,  they  are  excited,  their 
hearts  are  beating,  their  cheeks  flushed, 
their  eyes  bright,  and  they  crowd  to  get 
in  first.  All  this  is  commendable  and 
proper  in  little  children — I  would  we  all 
felt  some  of  this  exhilaration  occasionally 
— but  the  Sunday  School  room  or  the 
meeting  house  is  not  the  place  for  it. 
Here  we  should  learn  to  enter  noiselessly 
to  refrain  from  whispering  or  moving 
about, — to  control  those  impulses,  which 
create  confusion  or  attract  attention.  We 
cannot  learn  this  lesson  too  soon.  Such 
self  control  is  absolutely  necessary  on 
many  occasions  during  life  and  we  must 
learn  to  exercise  it.  It  rests  with  teach- 
ers in  too  many  instances  to  introduce 
and  develop  this  thought.  It  is  then  our 
duty  to  go  right  down  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  and  begin  where  the  beginning  is 
possible. 

Our  actions  are  largely  controlled  by 
the  condition  of  our  minds — if  we  are  ex- 
cited we  shall  show  it — if  we  are  soothed 
and  calm  we  shall  act  so.  The  old  legend 
was  merely  a  poetic  way  of  telling  the  in- 
fluence music  has.  We  can  very  nearly 
believe  that  the  trees  and  waters  listened 
to  Orpheiis  as  he  played  his  lyre — we  can 
believe  that  the  wild  beasts  were  charmed 
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and  subdued.  I  am  reminded  here  of  a 
little  boy  in  our  neighborhood  who  ac- 
quired a  mouth  organ  on  iiis  birthday, and 
immediately  began  playing  every  tune 
under  the  sun,  to  the  iitter  distraction  of 
our  nerves  and  tlie  imminent  peril  of  his 
own  lungs.  He  had  a  small  dog  who 
would  listen  unmoved  until  his  master 
struck  up  "Home  Sweet  Home.'  when  he 
would  lie  down  on  his  back  and  with  all 
fo\xr  feet  sticking  piteously  upward,  woiild 
howl  a  dreary  accompaniment.  Why  that 
particular  strain  should  so  inflxience  poor 
doggie  is  still  a  mystery  unless  it  was 
its  sadness.  The  peculiarity  of  the  situa- 
tion was  that  the  little  fellow  himself  was 
very  much  affected  by  tliis  tune  and 
would  charm  himself  almost  to  tears  by 
his  performance.  I  cite  this  instance  to 
show  that  animals  and  men  can  be  affect- 
ed by  the  same  musical  sounds — hence 
the  warm,  animated  semi-savage  little 
boys  and  girls  who  come  to  us  can  be 
affected  by  music  which  soothes  and 
calms  a  grown  person.  They  are  enthused 
by  music — they  are  subdued  by  it. 

The  ijurpose  of  music  before  exercises 
begin  in  our  Sunday  Schools,  is  to  supply 
an  influence  which  will  creep  insensibly 
over  the  hearts  of  our  children,  soothing 
the  excitement  of  arrival  and  greeting 
others  into  calmness,  changing  the  rest- 
lessness into  quiet  attention  and  inducing 
a  spirit  of  reverence  and  silence  rather 
than  action  and  noise.  In  other  words 
we  want  our  children  to  feel  the  purpose 
of  this  coming  together  to  be  something 
higher  and  holier  than  social  intercourse. 
As  they  feel  they  will  act,  as  has  been  said 
before. 

Johnny  comes  into  Sunday  School  all 
breathless  —  face  glowing,  eyes  bright, 
tongue  wagging,  lingers  tingling  to  be 
doing  something.  Not  mischief  partic- 
ularly just  anything  to  be  doing.  Teach- 
er says  "Johnny,  be  still,  Sunday  School 
is    going     t©    begin     in    a    little    while." 


Johnny  keeps  still  for  the  tenth  part  of  a 
moment  then  an  overwheluiing  desire  to 
shift  his  position  to  see  one  of  his  friends 
pass  to  his  seat,  causes  him  to  crane  his 
neck  and  peer,  and  finally  he  slips  off'  the 
seat  and  regains  it  with  a  hurried  shuttling 
and  Teacher  says,  "Johnny,  I  told  you  to 
sit  still."  Johnny  obeys  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  but  his  frame  of  mind  is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  quiet  demeanor.  Notice  our- 
selves entering  the  meeting  house  for 
evening  service  —  we  greet  each  other, 
chatter,  laugh,  bustle  about,  change  our 
seats,  as  unthinkingly  as  if  we  were  at  an 
evening  party. 

If  appropriate  music  is  floating  through 
the  room,  all  who  are  assembled  being 
brought  within  its  spell,  Johnny  will 
soon  lose  his  buoyant  animal  spirits;  his 
heart  will  be  filled  with  gentle  reverence, 
he  will  sit  quietly  because  he  feels  so.  He 
may  not  realize  what  is  affecting  him — 
the  effect  will  be  there  just  the  same. 
Nor  can  we  expect  this  result  immediately 
or  at  all  unless  appropriate  music  is  used. 
The  higher  and  purer  the  character  and 
kind  of  music  the  more  of  real  genius 
there  is  in  it  the  deeper  this  influence 
will  be. 

During  the  Sacrament,  the  problem  be- 
fore us  is  to  preserve  the  order  and  peace 
we  usually  begin  with.  The  ordinance 
is  trying  to  active  people  both  young  and 
old,  and  when  the  busy  little  brains  about 
us  are  filled  with  any  and  every  thing  ex- 
cept reverential  awe,  it  is  extremely  try- 
ing. Music,  tender  and  penetrating  Alls 
lip  this  void;  it  lends  emotions  proper  to 
the  time  and  place,  provides  a  suitable 
outlet  for  the  necessary  activitj'  of  mind, 
fills  the  busy  brain  with  ideas  profitable 
and  necessary.  Under  the  influence  of 
such  music  our  minds  look  inward  rather 
than  outward  we  withdraw  to  compara- 
tive solit\ide  as  it  were.  The  sweetest  of 
all  solitude  is  when  wo  are  alone  with 
music.     One  gets  the  best  of -music,  tiie 
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sincerest  part,  when  he  is  alone.  It  is 
easy  to  learn  this  and  instinctively  we 
seek  the  attitiide  in  which  we  get  the 
sweetest  and  the  best. 

We  can  not  hope  to  accomplish  this 
end  in  a  Snnday  or  two  or  in  many  Sun- 
days, biit  gradually  the  spell  of  Orpheus 
will  lay  hold  of  the  children's  hearts,  they 
will  love  and  follow  the  sound  of  his  lyre. 
To  get  them  to  appreciate  music — give 
them  music. 

It  is  a  high  form  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment to  understand  music — I  mean  music 
with  soul  in  it,  not  the  catchy  little  tunes 
which  live  for  a  day  and  die  like  the  fash- 
ion in  ties  or  hats.  Some  of  us  are  born 
with  this  form  of  refinement  largely  de- 
veloped— we  all  have  it  in  some  degree. 

In  America,  and  in  the  West  especially, 
we  need  some  ever  present,  ever  welcome 


influence  that  will  insensibly  tone  down 
our  self -asserting  and  aggressive  manners 
— round  off  the  sharp  offensive  corners, 
subdue  and  harmonize  the  ceaseless  con- 
flict of  life.  We  must  find  some  gentler, 
harmonizing,  humanizing  culture,  such 
as  may  pervade  whole  masses  with  a  fine 
enthusiasm,  a  sweet  sense  of  reverence  for 
something  far  above  us,  beaiitiful  and 
pure,  awakening  some  ideality  in  every 
soul.  What  can  so  quickly  magnetize  a 
people  into  this  harmonic  mood  as  music? 
Have  you  not  seen  it — felt  it? 

We  can  use  music  before  Sunday  School 
and  during  the  Sacrament  as  a  means  of 
culture  and  refinement  for  our  children 
thus  producing  from  within  an  attitude 
of  reverence  and  respect,  of  gentle  calm 
and  peace. 

Minnie  Moore  Brown. 


THE  MAIN  TRACK. 


O  pupilsl  boys  and  girls  at  school. 

You're  on  a  good,  safe  track; 
Who  learns  to  serve  will  learn  to  rule, 

And  wisdom  will  not  lack, 
Keep  on  the  main  track,  where  you  are, 

Though  side-tracks  may  look  tine; 
'Tis  certain  one  can't  travel  far 

Bj  switching  off  the  line. 

Keep  on  the  main  track,  girls  and  boys, 
'Twill  lead  one  safely  through; 

Avoid  those  self-alluring  joys 
Low  folly  brings  in  view. 


One  best  succeeds  who  surely  learns 

All  habits  to  refine, 
Aims  high,  moves  on,  and  never  turns 

By  switching  off  the  line. 

Whatever  then  your  goal  may  be, 

This  lesson  learn  today, — 
To  travel  there  successfully 
•The  main  track  is  the  way. 
And  would  you,  mid  your  peers  enroll 
Where  hope's  bright  star  may  shine, 
Remember,  none  can  reach  their  goal 
By  switching  off  the  line. 

J.  L.  Townsend. 


Address:  Mrs.   L.   L.  Greene  Richards, 
DOLLY'S  TELEPHONE   MESSAGE 

Dainty  La  Prele,  two  years  old, 
Sunny  brown  eyes,  curls  of  gold, 
Mama  found  her  alone 
With  Dolly,  at  the  telephone. 

Raising  Dolly  so  her  head 

Could  touch  the  phone,  the  Dainty  said, 

"Huhyo,  Dolly,  vis  is  oo: 

Say  huhyo,  and  how  de-do." 

L.  L.  G.  E. 

THE  LETTER  BOX. 
An  Old    Inhabitant. 

Phoebe,  a  Lamanite  woman,  of  the  Ute 
tribe,  tells  us  she  was  about  five  years 
old  when  Brigham  Young  came  here. 
She  remembers  the  first  house  that  was 
built  in  Salt  Lake,  and  the  fort  wall. 
Was  afraid  when  the  white  men  came. 
Arapeen  was  her  mother's  brother.  She 
knew  Sally,  the  Indian  girl  that  lived  in 
President  Young's  family,  and  Kanosh, 
the  "Big  Chief,"  who  married  her. 

Phtt^be  is  not  old-looking,  but  she  must 
be  over  sixty.  Her  relatives  are  nearly 
all  dead. 


Two  Happy  Girls. 

Hamburg,  Louisiana. 
Dear  Friends:— Here  is  for  you  a  story 
of  two  cousins,  Millie  and   Lillie  Harris. 
Their  fathers  are  brothers,  and  in  their 


E  Dl  T  E  D     E.'V 

L0UI5A  L.GREENE  RiCriARDS. 

xfcfciOOOooooofioooacxxxooocEEoaioxoooucocMJow: 

160  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

early  married  life  lived  near  together. 
So  that  in  babyhood  Millie  and  Lillie 
knew  and  loved  each  other.  But  their 
parents  moved  apart,  and  for  fourteen 
years  the  little  girls  never  saw  one  an- 
other. Then  the  brothers  both  moved 
to  this  place,  and  the  girls  were  very 
happy  to  meet.  Millie  and  her  folks 
were  now  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  jMillie 
would  talk  to  her  coiisin  of  the  Gospel, 
but  Lillie  paid  no  attention  to  it.  After 
awhile,  two  Elders  came,  and  Lillie's 
folks  learned  to  understand  the  Gospel, 
and  to  know  that  what  all  people  should 
live  for  is  to  learn  and  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord.  So  now  Lillie 
and  her  folks  have  also  joined  the  Church, 
and  the  two  girls  are  happier  than  ever 
in  each  other's  love.  They  both  sing 
and  teach  in  Sunday  School,  and  try  to 
do  all  they  can  to  help  along  in  every 
way.  They  feel  that  nothing  else  in  the 
world  can  equal  the  happiness  which  the 
spirit  of  the  true  Gospel  brings.  And 
their  testimony  is  that  the  Gospel,  as 
taught  by  the  Latter-day  Saints,   is  true. 

L.  Harris  and 
M.  Harris. 

Fruit,  etc. 

Provo  Bench,  Utah. 
I  am  eleven  years  old.    My  brother  and 
sisters  and   I  go  to  Sunday    School   and 
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meetings.  We  had  lots  of  peaches  this 
year,  and  a  few  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries. My  father  is  a  blacksmith.  I 
take  the  Juvenile  Insteuctoe,  and  like 
it  very  well. 

Roy  Millet. 


Grandpa's  Age   and  Baby's. 

Albion,  Idaho. 
I  read  the  little  letters  and  thought  I 
would  write  one.  I  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  Primary  and  day  school.  My  aunt 
and  uncle  are  on  a  mission  in  England. 
I  was  baptized  on  my  eighth  birthday. 
My  grandma  and  grandpa  live  close  by 
us.  Grandpa  was  eighty-two  years  old 
in  September.  I  have  four  brothers,  the 
baby  is  six  months  old.  Papa  is  our 
Bishop's  Coiinselor. 

CoEA  Phippen,  age  9  years. 

YOU  WILL  NEVER  BE  SORRY. 

For  telling  the  truth. 

For  living  a  pure  life. 

For  your  faith  in  Christ. 

For  doing  your  very  best. 

For  confessing  your  sins. 

For  thinking  before  acting. 

For  being  kind  to  the  iDOor. 

For  hearing  before  judging. 

For  forgiving  your  enemies. 

For  helping  a  fallen  brother. 

For  being  candid  and  frank. 

For  thinking  before  speaking. 

For  being  honest  in  business. 

For  standing  by  your  principles. 

For  stopping  your  ears  to  gossip. 

For  harboring  only  pure  thoughts. 

For  bridling  a  slanderous  tongue. 

For  being  courteous  and  kind  to  all. 

For  sympathizing  with  the  afflicted. 

For  money  given  to  the  Lord's  cause. 

For  faithfulness  in  keeping  your  prom- 
ises. 

For  asking  pardon  when  you  have  done 
wrong. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

Little  voices  sweetly  singing. 
Little  prayers  we  children  say, 

To  our  homes  are  ever  bringing 
Heaven's  blessings  day  by  day. 

Refrain. 

Little  things  we  say  and  do 
Help  us  to  be  good  and  true: 
Little  steps  we  upward  take 
Help  us  all  our  sins  forsake! 

Little  deeds  to  aid  each  other, 
Little  words  of  love  and  cheer. 

All  contention.*  quickly  smother. 
And  our  smiles  again  appear. 

Little  steps  in  good  behavior. 
Little  laws  we  learn  to  mind, 

Bring  us  nearer  to  our  Savior, 
While  our  manners  grow  refined. 

J.  L.  Townsend. 


SAYING  GRACE. 

When  we're  at  grandpa's  house  to  dine. 

He  looks  about  with  sober  face. 
Then  clasps  his  hands  and  shuts  his  eyes. 

And  sister  says  he's  "saying  grace." 
He  says  big  words  that  I  don't  know — 

I'm  only  four  years  old— but  then 
I  know  two  words  he  always  says," 

And  one  is  "thanks"  and  one  "amen." 

While  walking  in  my  grandpa's  woods. 

We  saw  a   squirrel,  big  and  gray; 
He  held  a  nut  between  his  paws. 

But  did  not  eat  it  right  awav. 
He  closed  his  little  shining  eyes. 

His  hands  raised  just  like  grandpa's.    Thea 
I  said:  "Oh,  sister,  keep  real  still. 

He's  saying  'Thank  you'  and  'Amen.'  " 

Selected. 


CHEER   UP. 

Scowling  and  growling  will  make  a  man  old: 
Money  and  fame  at  the  best  are  beguiling; 
Don't  be  suspicious,  and  selfish  and  cold — 
Try  smiling. 

Happiness  stands  like  a  maid  at  your  gate; 

Why  should  you  think  to  find  her  by  roving? 
Never  was  greater  mistake  than  to  hate — 
Try  loving. 

Selected.. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S 
STORIES 


"  Grandmother's  Stories  of  Early 
Days,"  will  be  a  series  of  personal 
reminiscf  nces  by  Elder  John  H.  Evans, 
in  story  form,  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century  of  connection  with  the  Church,  both  here 
and  in  the  Eastern  States  before  the  settlement  of  the  Saints  in  the 
West.  These  narratives  will  contain  man}'  important  and  interest- 
ing facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  not  hitherto  published,  and 
will  be  written  in  conversational  style  readable  by  both  old  and 
young. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 


The  discussion  of  the  Topics  of  the 
Times  will  be  largely  furnished  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner  whose 
experience  in  foreign  lands  and  studies  in  general  history  fit  him  for 
this  work.  The  stirring  events  of  the  world  will  be  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  who  can  so  clearly  perceive  the 
hand  of  God  in  history.  The  Current  Topics,  therefore,  will  furnish 
both  testimonies  and  assurances  that  are  comforting  to  those  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  great  latter  day  work. 


KINDERGARTEN 
WORK 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
series  of  lessons  on  Kindergarten  Work 
edited  by  Sisters  Kesler  and  Morris. 
These  articles  will  cover  a  period  of 
one  year  and  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Kindergarten  teach- 
ers throughout  the  entire  Church,  and  this  department  alone  should 
result  in  a  great  increase  in  the  circulation  of  The  Juvenile  In- 
structor. ' 


M  U  5  I  C 


A  special  feature  of  the  musical  de- 
jiartment  will  be  the  introduction  of 
march  and  sacramental  music  for  use 
by  organists  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  iu  aildilion  to  these  features, 
there  will  be  sjiecial  music  suitable  for  houie  and  Sunday  School 
use. 


SERIAL  STORY 


A  new  continued  story  by  Professor 
Walter  M.  Wolfe,  will  appear  in  a 
large  part  of  the  volume.  The  stor}' 
will  be  entitled  "In  Old  Ohio,"  and  will  be  a  story  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Western  Reserve,  dealing  with  the  Kirtland  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Chujch. 


THE    PRICE 


The    Juvenile    Instructor    is    pub- 
lished twice  every  month,  and  the  sub- 
scription   price    is    TWO   DOLLARS 
PER  YEAR, —  twenty-four  numbers. 

The  management  of  The  Juvenile  Instructor  has  every  reason 
to  offer  its  readers  the  strongest  assurance  that  the  magazine  for  1905 
will  be  a  most  instructive  and  faith  promoting  publication;  a  nec- 
essity  in  the  homes  of  the  Saints. 
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DON'T  DELAY  YOUR  HOLIDAY  SHOPPING 

Till  all  the  desirable  things  have  been  bought  by  •  • 
early  comers.  Make  your  selection  now.  A  . . 
small  deposit  will  secure  any  article. 

Rings,    Stick   Pins,  Watches,    Brooches,    Cnff 
Buttons,  Fobs,  make  nice  presents. 

JOHN   DAYNES   &  SONS,;; 

26  Main  Street. 

Established  1862. 
i-Cri  l'n'<'<  I  I't  m  I^^.■^^■^^^■^■»■I-H-^■H■■^■^a■■^■^^^■^■^■^■I^^I■a■■I■■^■^■^■^■^■^■^■^-!■^^^^^^■I■■^^  1  iMl-t-HT 


-GO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass*  Paint  Co. 

SALT  UKE  CITY, 

For  what  informatioa 
jrou  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT. 


Send  tbem  yonr  orders  and  yon  will  be 
pleased  with  thsir  metbod  of  doing 
business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


I 


GOOD  BJlRGJlIfiS. 


Oxford    Gray 
Overcoats 


Ready  made  suits 
AU  Wool  and  fan- 
cy Worsted 


$10. 


We  carry  a  bfg  agsortment  of  Ladles, 
Gents'  and  Children's  heavy  fleeced  cot- 
ton and  wool  mixed  underwear. 

Being  Manufacturers  we  can  under- 
sell all  competitors. 

Ladies'  wool  hose,  heavy  and  warm  20c 
Boys'  heavy  fleece  union  suits  45c 

Men's  wool  mixed  shirts  &  drawers  65o 
Ladies'  black  satin  petticoats,  worth 
f  1.00  for  -  -  -  60e 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

3  36  MAIN  STREET, 


Salt  Lake  C  tv 


tlMlilM  mini  II  IIIHIIIMii»j. 

5  Daily  Trains  Each  Way  Between  '  • 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 

OREGON 

SHORT     L-INB 

RT^ILROT^D 


All  Points  Bast,  Wsst  and  Nortb  rsached  Tia 
Oregon  Short  Line. 

T.  M.  SCHUMACHEB,  Tratk  M^. 
D.  E.  BUHLET,  G.  P.  A  T.  A. 
D.  S.  SPENCER,  A.  Q.  P.  k  T.  A.  , 

'  City  Ticket  Office,  SOI  Main  Street,  Telepkoa*  360.  ■ 

11  Mill  l.l.|..H.i|i.M..|,|,.i.n,,|.,M,i  M  niM 
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i  I  Clayton  Music  Co.i: 

LEADING  HDSIC  DEALERS. 


+  We  sell  brand  new  Pianos  from 

$150.00. 

Be  sure  to  consult  us  for  any- 
thing   in  the    Musical  Line. 

$  Write  about  our  Organ  for 

$50.00. 

CLAYTON  MDSIC  CO., 

SuecessorB  to 

D.  0.  CALDER'S  SONS  CO. 
j^tllllMII  IMIinillllUKMI'  ' 
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Bought  of  us  are  found  to  be 
just  as  we  represent  them 

H.  Dinwoodey 
Furniture  Co. 
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U  70Q  are  eoBtempIatlng  a  trip  Eatt  during 
\  \         tb«  present  year,  remember  that  the 

Oregon    Smortt    Liine 

In  connection  with  the 

UINIOIN     F»i\CIF^IC     RAILROAD 

i  i        Is  the   Short,    Fast   Route   to   St.  Louie   and  the  Fair  aud    all  points  East. 

See  any  Short  Line  agent  for  full 
partleulari,  or  write  to 

II  D.  B.   BURUBV,  <5.  P.  S  T.  X.  D.  S.  SPBNCBR,  R.   G.   P.  Bt  T.   X. 

Salt  Lake  Olty,  Dtah. 
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Laundry  Troubles 
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If  we  are  not  represented  by  an  Agent  in  your  town, 
mail  us  your  COLLARS  and  CUFFS,  and  get  that 
PERFECT  WORK.  COLLARS  3  cts  each.  CUFFS 
6  cts  per  pair.  Postage  Ic  per  ounce.  Remit  by 
letter.  Include  return  postage  adding  2  cts  for 
heaviei  return  package. 


TROY  UlNDRY 


'LAUNDRY    OF    QUALITY." 
BOTH  PHONES  192. 


166  MAIN  STREET, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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